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The following sketch may give some idea 
of the horrid visions of a disordered brain, suf¬ 
fering from that attendant on intemperance, 
delirium tremens : 

The wild fantasy is of a nature to be highly 
interesting ; and whilst the startling pioture 
naturally suggests a wide range of contempla¬ 
tion, its tendency is to warn the unwary, and 
hold out hope to them who have gone astray. 
Recollections of the harrowing scones present¬ 
ed to a disordered mind can be but feebly de¬ 
picted in language; but sufficiently vivid, to 
answer a good purpose, may be the attempt at 
their description. 

It matters not to tell who (among the tens 
of thousands who have joined the ranks of the 
Sons of Temperance and taken the pledge) has 
furnished material for the subjoined vision, 
whieb, appearing here in one connected form of 
narration, was, of necessity, told only in sub- 
Btance—broken, unconnected, and piecemeal, 
as memory supplied the strange fragments. 

Hoping that this short introduction may suf¬ 
fice, and that the reader will supply the. easi¬ 
ly-imagined tale of a course of life which en¬ 
tails so deplorable a condition, I pass over that 
part of the drunkard’.-! confession which re¬ 
lates to his hair-breadth escapes from death, 
his reformation and final prosperity, and pro¬ 
ceed at once with the drunkard's dream or 
vision, as though using his own language in 
the recital. 

“Myself unseen, Rethought I sate in full 
view of a carouse in the regions of the damned, 
beyond the fearful waters of the dreaded Styx. 
An overwhelming sense of horror seemed to 
pervade my frame, and chill the very marrow 
of my bones, whilst, powerless to move, my 
pulse suspended with affright, the blood coursed 
through my veins with lightning speed, like 
molten lead. A feeling of suffocation, as from 
pestiferous vapor, stifled my respiration, stupe¬ 
fying me, and rendering me, as it were, sense¬ 
less, although I retained consciousness. 

“My vision was obscured, as by a mist; 
still, paradoxical as it may seem, I could dis¬ 
tinctly discern the forms and objects before 
me—dim, spectral, transparent, and immaterial 
as they were. My throat was like a living fiery 
furnace, in agony. My tongue clove to the red 
hot roof of my mouth, whilst exoruciating 
thirst vainly strove to force out the words— 
Water.' Oh! asingle drop of water! 

“Fearfully vivid is the impression of the 
dreadful pangs of my bodily torment, which, 
however, did not in the least prevent my clear 
perception of the scene at which I was men¬ 
tally present. The raoking pain I endured did 
not interfere with my visual powers, whiob, on 
the contrary, were pretornaturally magnified 
and modified, to suit the ghastly sight which 
intense curiosity prompted me to gaze on with 
the riveted look of spoil-bound fascination. 

“ Hideous and discordant sounds—sighs, 
shrieks, and groans, fiendish laughter, demo¬ 
niac yells and maniac mirth, resounded from 
all quarters; and the language used met the 
ear as in an unknown tongue, which, by mi¬ 
raculous instrumentality, was instantaneously 
interpreted to the understanding, remaining 
on the harrowed recollection as though it had 
originally been uttered in our own good, plain 
vernacular. 

“ Around the ample hoard were ranged the 
festive demons, who, if not feasting, were, at 
all events, drinking furiously, as one might 
say, most hellishly, though, in good truth, it 
was but carrying to perfection earthly mid¬ 
night orgies. 

“ In person, so to speak, these spectres 
seemed like skeletons of steel, glowing with a 
white heat, which threw a halo forth, from 
each and all, which formed the only light in 
that abyss of utter night. Clouds of impene¬ 
trable darkness shrouded all above, beneath, 
and around these luminous objects, as they 
flitted about the dreary abode, and encompass¬ 
ed everything with a shroud of horror. 

“ Each spectre wore the appearance so far 
human as to havo the semblance of body and 
limbs like unto ours, with head, face, and coun-, 
tenance (resembling those of mortals) clothed 
even with something to correspond with flesh; 
but flesh, bones, muscles, the whole structure, 
was transparent as glass, impalpable, livid, 
glowing, unreal, and dissolvable. 

“ Horrid, inexpressibly so, indeed, were the 
countenances of the doomed ones! Every vile 
passiOD of which we havo any experience or 
conception, was here displayed, magnified a 
thousand fold, and all wore an impious ex¬ 
pression of hopeless hate and unutterable 
woe—wailing and gnashing of teeth, the lam¬ 
entation of undying angnish, the blasphemous 
execrations of despair, were mingled discord¬ 
antly in hideous unison, fit music for the feast! 

“ The vocal powers remained to all, hut fear¬ 
ful and revolting sounded the universal lan¬ 
guage of the tortured dwellers in Gehenna. 
Strangely unintelligible as the accent ; grated 
on my ear, the meaning was not hidden from 
me, and thus they spake. 

“ He whose majestic and elevated throne 
proclaimed the fiend incarnate, the arch-de¬ 
mon, fallen from a loftier state—he it was, 
■wboBe mocking tones of hitter hate and scorn, 
relentless ire, indomitable blasphemy, and re¬ 
bellious zeal, addressed his fellows, whilst I, 
almost consumed with agony intense, was im¬ 
pelled to listen, heedless of torture: 

“ ‘Hail! princes of darkness, brother spirits 
of desolation, misery, and woo! faithful emis¬ 
saries of my wrath and hate, devoted and pow¬ 
erful antagonists of our common enemy, our 
victorious Master—hail! Pour forth the wel¬ 
come tidings of your success in the recruiting 
service. What news from Mother Earth? 
How fares the good cause ? Ha! ha! Let us 
drink to the good cause, as they do there, eh! 
and then to your reports.' 

“At this, each member stirring his bowl 
(seemingly of hissing punch) with a large roll 
of flaming brimstone, the toast was drank 
with hideous applause. 

“ Satan again silenced the horrid din. and 
said— 1 Mammon, choice agent, what have you 
to tell ? That thing of yesterday, yclept “ the 
World,” I know is fast progressing in the arts 
and sciences. It boasts advancement in civili¬ 
zation and humanity; looks hack with scorn, 
disgust, and contempt, at the dark ages which 
are past, despiBes by-gone wisdom, exults in a 
newly-gotten flood of light and liberty, and 
the mighty spread of true religion ! I hear 
such continual mention of so many true reli¬ 
gions, that, whilst rejoicing in perplexity, I am 
"►obliged to ask a more specific designation, ore 
I know to which or what the term refers. But 
let that pass, and say how you manage still to 
furnish my dominion with such hosts of your 
devoted victims, and what the prospect is that 
you and your ten thousand agents can oppose 
those hostile influences on which mankind so 
much do calculate ? ’ 

“To this address Mammon with prompti¬ 
tude replied: 

“ ‘ That my soul-destroying influence is for 
from on the wane is well attested, as you best 
may know, by running .Over the list I here pre¬ 
sent. Briefly I answer to your queries, that 
never have I had promise of a richer harvest 
than the present state and prospects of the 
world hold out unto my eager, greedy thirst 
for human prey—for miserable mortality to he 
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by me dragged down to our own accursed ever- i 
lasting doom. Well might I boast, if boast J | 
would, of my achievements; for exultingly I 
feel that, amongst your zealous loyal subjects, 

I may claim pre eminence, by reason of my 
marvellous success.’ 

“ 1 Truly hast thou spoken, most worthy co¬ 
adjutor. Of such as thou 1 may indeed he 
proud. Myriads of souls are hourly hurriod 
to these realms, stamped with thy withering 
seal.’ 

“ The next who rose to render his account 
and report progress was the fiend of War, 
whose tumultuous oountenance visibly ex¬ 
pressed the direst rage, cruelty, and bloody 
horror. Convulsed with inward fury, unwont- 
edly pent up, the grisly spectre stood, glowing 
with shame and confusion. 

“ ‘ Would that I could tell the accustomed 
talc of my exploits. Gladly would I regale 
your royal ears with scenes of carnage, havoc, 
and destruction, bloody massacre, wholesale 
slaughter, and the rich incense of my butcher¬ 
ed hosts! Oh! were my power commensurate 
with my will, I would peoplo Hell with one fell 
swoop, leaving yon fair Earth a filthy mass of 
blood and gore, a mighty charnel-house, to 
mark our glory.' 

“ ' We are aware, 1 graciously interposed he 
of the infernal crown and sceptre, ‘that of 
late there has been a falling off in the amount 
of your •supplies. But then we hope for better 
things in future. There is a good time coming. 
Who is a worthier, more efficient donizen of 
our vast realms than you ? Who more zeal¬ 
ous, more successful?’ 

“ 1 Alas! I must confess my power of late 
has little shown itself, and must appear dimin¬ 
ished. The creatures, too, presuming, vainly 
think to fetter first, and then exterminate my 
spirit. There is indeed strange and unnatural 
talk amongst them of Peace Conventions, and 
the like. Also impotent attempts are made 
to show that man’s whole nature "is being 
changed, by gospel light and civilization, to 
the extinction of his primeval attributes. But 
the seeds of so called evil are sown too deeply 
in his nature to be eradicated, whilst we do till 
and cultivate the ground. Until a new race 
be formed, 1 have matter enough to work upon, 
and brief shall be the space ere I will redeem 
my honor, gloat my own soul,and vindicate the 
glory of the infernal one.’ 

“ This speech ended, there arose a din and 
tumult of applause and bacchanalian revelry 
to which all earthly carousing is but poor faint 
mimicry. Blasphemous oaths and ribald jest¬ 
ing, with foul mirth, vain boasting, and’ im¬ 
pious resolves, profanity in full and petrifying 
magnitude, filled up the measure of the hellish 
orgies, differing hut in degree from those of 
Earth. 

“ Amongst the congregated fiends were repre¬ 
sentatives of every crime and vice and evil pas¬ 
sion to which our fallen state of natural de¬ 
pravity inclines us, or of which humanity (con¬ 
senting to sin) is capable of perpetration. 

“Jealousy, revenge, envy, hate, lust, and li¬ 
centiousness, each and all had a patron-fiend 
ever at hand to seize a chance of kindling, to 
a consuming flame, each little spark of human 
wickedness. 

“ Well had they done their appointed tasks, 
as might appear by their exulting, frantio 
mirth. Nor did their statements lack due con¬ 
firmation ; for their attendant horrors were at 
hand, to boast their triumphs, in the shape of 
those dread punishments of sin on earth—foul 
executioners, pain, woe, remorse, despair, and 
suicidal death! 

“ High waged the war amongst these wicked 
zealots, disputing who was most efficient in the 
service, the end and aim of which is the de¬ 
struction of mankind—to turn them from the 
abode of bliss eternal, joy unspeakable—to 
plunge them into the everlasting tortures of the 
damned, their own irrevocable fate! 

“ Lucifer, at length, in thunder-tones, com- i 
manded silence, and anxiously inquired where 
his trusty spirit was, who had the charge of 
alcohol, that famous devil, the genius of intoxi¬ 
cation. 

“Reeling, forth the drunken demon camo, 
and, answering, said— 

“ ‘Lo! here am I, the best, the mightiest of 
you all! _ Say, what were hell without me ? , 
Boldly will I maintain, before my judge, that 
I have done more than any here, for the oher- 
ished object of us all—the damnation of man- ] 
kind! 1 seek not to decry the meritorious 
efforts of my brethren ; but I too will have my 
turn at boasting, and I will show to whom, of 
all of us, is due the largest share of Hell’s es¬ 
teem.’ 

“ ‘ Say on,’ quoth Beelzebub. 

“ ‘ Yos, hero, staggering, I stand, to hurl defi¬ 
ance at all who would gainsay what I advance. < 
I am the most potent auxiliary that Satan ever ; 
had, or oan have. . 

“ ‘ Here, in our bonds, forced by laws immu¬ 
table, wo cannot lie one to another—like those 
miserable sons of men who are false even to 
themselves—so I address you, fellow-devils, ! 
without fear of contradiction, dealing, as I ' 
shall, only with facts and figures. 

“ ‘ First, then, I draw your notice the worthy 
Mammon, who such havoc makes amongst the 
hated ranks. Pause, then, and estimate my 
share to be deducted from his list of victims. ' 
“ ‘The soul by Mammon swayed to hearken 1 
to our dark suggestions, were, but for me, far ' 
from seourely won. The trembling sinner’s 
conscience pains him—I step in—ho drinks 
the fatal draught, that gives him present ease 
and colors all his future fate. 

“ ‘ Step by step—as glass by glass he quaffs— - 
he presses forward on his way, cautiously and 
callous. Dead is he to injury and wrong, im- '■ 
pervious to remorse. He plunders the widow 
and fatherless; he robs the church, plays the 
hypocrite, ami stimulated by my secret fires, 
projects gigantic schemes of fraud and oppres- ’ 
sion for the sake of “ filthy lucre.” Yet, with- ■ 
out my friendly aid, ho had remained in utter 
insignificance. 

“ ‘ Behold him now, a man of wealth! rolling 
in riches wrung from the poor and needy, who , 
through his means havo become vile and des¬ 
perate cut-throat viWains, outcasts, drunkards, 

devils! This man, although (mayhap penuri- ; 

ous) he revel not in riot and drunkenness, is ' 
mine. True, he may not fill a drunkard’s 
grave; but when he enters here, in Mammon’s 
name, remember ye, to me is due the credit of r 
his fall, as also that of the accompanying train , 
his well-spurred avarice has ruined. , 

“ ‘ Of the countless numbers entering these 
dread portals in my proper name, as victims of 
intemperance, I speak not, though the amount 
is as notoriously great as it is welcome to you 
all. Justice to myself and truth impel me to 
make known how great the power I wield. 

‘“How much to me is due for agenoy in every 
crime involving murder? Might I not almost 
say, directly or indirectly, in every crime of ( 
any magnitude worthy our present notice ? 

“ ‘ The mighty W nr- King himself, without my I 
aid, could scarce find aught to do. Ho might ] 
hang his diminished head, vanquished by das- 1 
tard peace and meek submission! Tame is i 
the breath of the war spirit when uninflamed ■ 
byrne. ’Tismy arousing influence that prompts ] 
to “ let loose the dogs of war ”—mine the infuri- i 
ate rago that fires the Bavage Boldier, and < 
nerves him- to lay waste, slaughter, and destroy, i 
with ruthless hand. i 

“ ‘ What scene more rich, more lovely in your 1 
eyes, tbau the warrior’s triumph, when the < 
mandate sounds to sack tbe city? Then is the < 
horror of war exemplified in beauteous earnest- i 
ness! The widow’s wail, the virgin’s shriek, i 
the dying infant’s feeble groan, the flowing I 
blood, the raging fire, the strong man’s agoni¬ 
zing yell, curses and blasphemy, hate, rage, < 
lust, cruelty, and despair—all these are there! < 
“ ‘ This vivid demonstration of infernal might 
is claimed by glorious Mars. I grant him his 1 
full share of merit for his useful agency; but, 
jealous of my right, I fearlessly appeal to all t 
of you for mino. i 

“ ‘ Where am I, whilst Hell is being acted thus : 
on Earth ? I am there ! What of all this could t 
sober men enact? The bare recital of a tithe ( 
of suoli fell deeds blanohes the cheek of sober 
manhood. To me alone is given this power to c 
carry men beyond themselves in wholesale 
crime. s 

“ ‘ Oh! glorious alcohol , taka what form thou s 


may’st, ’tis thou alono oanst bring to pass the it. Samuel Gurney, Richard Cobden, John 
greatest consummation of guilty deeds, banish- Bright, Milnor Gibson, John Angell James, 
ing all fear or remorse from the excited mil- and other prominent men, are the friends of 
lion! Thine is the essence of destruction— the project. 

thine the matchless stimulant to the most fu- -- 

rious carnage, riot, and those brutal deeds Por the National Era. 

(called fiendish) which are found amongst the LESSON OF LIFE, 

annals of humanity! Can we expeot to see a 

nation steeped in blood, hurling defiance on BY w - E - 6 - 

high, and banishing that word which here is ~p" 

never heard, if it be not reeling in drunken- , T .. . j oloaed the book . 


“ ‘ Thus do I work, and thus succeed! Not 
only on the grandest scale do I prevail, con¬ 
quering en masse ; but universally and unceas¬ 
ingly am 1 at my deadly work on scattered in¬ 
dividuals, undermining all creation, and paving 
the way for evory enemy of mortality to enter 
in and possess. 

“ 1 When plague, pestilence, and famine, are 
licensed to their appointed work, whom do they 
destroy? Not their allotted number only, but 
all those, besides, whom I havo prepared, 
through means of my empoisoned draughts— 
by waste, improvidence, disease, and guilty ex¬ 
cess—to fall a prey to those who claim these 
victims as their own, when here they are duly 
registered. 

“ ‘ Subtile, sometimes slow, but always fatal, 
is my influence. All-penetrating, too, it reaohes 
men in eveTy age or clime, or station and con¬ 
dition, and ever is subservient to our common 
aim. 

“ 1 Who sings the praise of war? The drunk¬ 
en poet! He who most excels as such, is he 
who has drank deepest of the midnight bowl. 
His frenzied brain teems with glowing elo¬ 
quence, which captive leads the world to me! 

_ “ 1 Again: What lends the greatest aid to that 
dire passion, gambling, hut the accommodating 
power of drink ? When the suicidal thought, 
born of despair, enters the ruined wretch’s 
reeling brain—what needs to carry out his last 
resolve but another glass ? Then all is o’er. 

“ ‘ The murderer, too—no matter what his 
object, or the cause—resorts to me for courage 
and assistance ere the deed is consummated. 

“ ‘ In short, where oan be found a haunt of 
crime, a den of iniquity, a sink of loathsome 
vioe, (such as wo love to contemplate,) but my 
genius hovers over it; susta’ns and makes it 
nourish? Yet I oan penetrate,unseen and un¬ 
suspected, to the fairest bowers of earth. I 
dwell amongst the best and highest of the 
miserable race from which I seize my willing 
prey, (to drag them down to the lowest depths 
of hell,) who leave behind the seeds—crime, 
disease, insanity—transmitted to their darling 
offspring, thus by them, in turn, to be perpetu¬ 
ated. 

“ ‘I might say more, but that I find already I 
have made good my claim, far beyond my own 
vaunting. Fill, then, your goblets to the brim, 
for ’tis meet that we in these infernal regions 
should do honor to our own invention ! I will 
propose the health of him who worthily does 
here preside—scorn, hate, and defiance to all 
other power.’ 

“ As these words fell from the scoffer’s impious 
lips, a voice of thunder rent the air, command¬ 
ing silence. 

“ That instant were the demon crew prostrate, 
writhing in abject terror, and their features 
bore the stamp of misery intolerable to look 
upon. 

“An angel of light ineffable appeared on high, 
and at a distanoe incalculable; yet from the 
divine messenger a radiant stream of glory 
illumed the vast expanse—and thus the seraph 
spako: 

“ ‘Know, ye most accursed and most miserable 
ones, that your vile blasphemy and impotent 
defiance have reached the Throne of Grace; : 
and, to remind you of the great Creator’s Power 1 
and Mercy towards his creature man, look 
here! behold this Pledge of Temperance, which, 
to those who sign, with prayer to the Almighty, 
shall prove a tower of refuge impregnable. 1 
Now back, trembling, to your increased tor- 1 
ture, and hear in mind this solemn truth of 
Holy Writ, that they who appeal to the Lord, 1 
trusting and repenting, are beyond your reach! ” ! 

After such a fearful vision, who could fail to : 
abjure the fatal cup? Who could hesitate to 
say that he would “ taste not, touch not,” or 
who would he wanting in gratitude for those 
gracious promises which alone oan impart sc- i 
ourity and hope to the sinner ? 


’Twas midnight ere I elhsed the book, 
Its pages filled with many a story, 
How Christian heroes died to win 
Immortal orowns of glory. 

' II. 

I closed the book, hnt memory dwelt 
Yet fondly on the hallojred name 
Of Sage and Hero who lath filled 

The wide world with his fame. 


Methought how va 
Unmarked by deat 
When o’en the kno 


And then I seemed to hear the answer: 
“0 man! the Tempter stays thy hand. 
Up, act, if thou would’st he accounted 
One of that hero hand. 


“ Behold, before thee stands the tyrai 
See at his feet the trembling sjave— 
His hands in supplication lifted— 


“ Go, wrest the scourge from the torm 
And from the tortured rive the ohain 
Go, hid the poor and abjeot-hearted 


Unbind! 

I notes are echoing o’er land ai 
march of the nineteenth eentui 
ikstep of struggling humanity! 


Unbind! 

e hears the sound in the cane-fields af 
laming of Freedom—he will follow hi 
e some who the wanderer’s way will i 
Unbind—unbind! 


The loud notes are echoing o’er land an 
’Tis the march of the nineteenth eenturj 
The death-song of wrinkled Tyranny: 

Unbind—unbind! 


The London Peace Society and the Peace 
Congress Committee offer prizes as follows: 

“ The sum of £250 ($1,250) will be paid to 
the author of the best essay upon the Euro¬ 
pean standing armaments, to embrace the fol¬ 
lowing points: A succinct history of the origin 
and growth of standing armaments in modern 
Europe; an accurate statistical account of the 
prosent number of men employed by the Eu¬ 
ropean nations upon their naval and military 
establishments, distinguishing between those 
in the regular forces, and those in the semi¬ 
military services—such as militia, National 
Guards, Landwehr, &c.; an estimate of the 
cost of these establishments, including the loss 
of the productive labor of the persons employed 
in them. The essay should further discuss the 
moral, social, financial, and political evils of 
this system of large peace establishments. 
They may he written in the English, French, 
or German language. The length not to ex¬ 
ceed 200 pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes. 

“A prize of £100 ($500) will be awarded to 
the second beat essay. 

“ His excellency Chovalier Bunsen has con¬ 
sented to appoint the adjudicators. The essays 
to be placed in the hands of Mr. Henry Rich¬ 
ard, Secretary of the Peace Congress Commit¬ 
tee, 19 New Broad street, Finsbury, London, 
on or before the 1st January, 1854. 

“ The copyright of the essays to be property 
of the Peace Congress Committee.” 

The prizes come from a fund of $30,000 sub¬ 
scribed lately at Manchester, in part of the 
sum of $50,000, which is required to complete 


Thy name on Glory’s page.” 

Chillicotlie, O., Dec. 2, 1851, 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY VICTOR HUGO, 

AT THE GRAVE OF A FRENCH REFUGEE, IN 
THE ISLAND OF JERSEY. 

[Translated for the New York Evening Post.] 

In the last days of April, the French refu¬ 
gees in the isle of Jersey followed one of their 
comrades to the field of final repose—Victor 
Hugo had been requested to pronounce, in the 
name of all, the last farewell. His discourse 
was as follows: 

Citizens! The man to whom we have come 
to say the last farewell, Jean Bosquet, of Farn 
et Garonne, was a noble soldier of democracy. 
We have seen him, an inflexible exile, waste 
away sorrowfully among us. A yearning for 
home was gnawing at his heart; he felt that 
the recollection of all he had left behind him 
was slowly poisoning him; he might have seen 
again his absent friends, the beloved places— 
his native city, his home. He had but to say 
a word. That execrable humiliation, which 
M. Bonaparte calls amnesty or pardon, was 
offered to him; he honestly rejected it—and he 
is dead. He was only thirty-four years of age; 
and now—there ho lies. 

I will not add praises to this simple life, to 
this grand death. Let him repose in peace in 
this obscure grave, where the earth will soon 
cover him, and whence his soul has gone to 
seek the eternal hopes of the tomb. 

Let him sleep here, this republican ; and let 
the people know that there are still proud and 
pure hearts devoted to its cause. Let the re¬ 
public know that men will perish rather than 
forsake her. Let France know that men die, 
because they can see her no more. 

Let him sleep, this patriot, in the land of the 
stranger! And we, his companions in confliot 
and in adversity—we, who closed his eyes—if 
his native city, his family, his friends, ask us, 
“Where is he?” we will answer, “Dead ip 
exile! ” as the soldiery, when the name of La- 
tonr d’Auvergne was called, answered, “Dead 
on the field of honor! ” 

Citizens! Te-day, in France, apostaoy is joy¬ 
ous. The old laud of the 14th of July and of 
the 10th of August assists at the hideous spread 
of treason, and at the triumphal march of trai¬ 
tors. Not one unworthy action which is not 
immediately rewarded. A mayor breaks the 
law, he is made a prefect; a soldier dishonors 
his flag, he is made a general; a priest sells 
his religion, he is made a bishop; a judge pro¬ 
stitutes justice, he is made a senator; a prince, 
an adventurer, commits every crime, from the 
base trick which would shame a pickpocket, to 
the cruelty which would make an assassin 
shudder, and he become^ an emperor. Around 
and about these men are the sounds of trium¬ 
phal music, bouquets and dancing, addresses, 
applause, and genuflexions. Servility comes to 
congratulate ignominy. 

Citizens! These men have their festivals; 
well—we, too, have ours. When one of the 
companions of our banishment, wasted by home¬ 
sickness, exhausted by the slow fever of old 
hfibits broken up, and affections lacerated, gives 
way at last, and dies after having drunk to the 
dregs all the agonies of proscription, we follow 
his bier, covered with a blaok cloth; we come 
to the side of his grave; we, too, kneel, not to 
success, but to the tomb; we bend over our 
buried brother, and we say to him: “Friend, 
we congratulate thee because thou hast been 
valiant; we congratulate thee because thou 
hast been generous and intrepid; we congrat¬ 
ulate thee because thou hast been faithful; we 
congratulate thee because thou hast offered up 
to thy republican faith the last breath in thy 
body, the last pulsation of thy heart; we con¬ 
gratulate thee because thou hast suffered; we 
congratulate that thou art dead! ” Then we 
raise our heads agaiu, and we move away, our 
hearts full of sombre joy. Such are the festi¬ 
vals of exiles. 

This is the austere and serene thought which 
is at the bottom of our souls; and in the pres¬ 
ence of this sepulchre, of this grief which seems 
to swallow up a man, the presence of this ap¬ 
pearance of annihilation, we feel ourselves 
strengthened in our principles and in our con¬ 
victions. Tho man whoso mind is made up, 
never treads more firmly than on the shifting 
soil of the tomb. And our eyes fixed upon this 
dead body, upon this being who has faded away, 
upon this shadow, whioh has vanished, we, un¬ 
shaken believers, glorify that which is immor¬ 
tal, and that which is eternal: Liberty and 
God! Yes—God! Never should a tomb be 
closed, until this groat, this living word has 
fallen into it! The dead claim it, and wo are 
not the men to refuse it. Let the free and re¬ 
ligious people amongst whom we live under¬ 
stand well, that the men of progress, the men 
of democracy, men of revolution, know that 
the destiny of tie soul is twofold; and the ab¬ 
negation they show in this life proves how pro¬ 
foundly they rely upon another. 

Their faith in this grand and mysterious fu¬ 
ture, resists even the repulsive speotacle which 
the enslaved Catholic clergy has presented since 
the second of December. At this moment Ro¬ 
man papism startles the human conscience. 
Yes, ( say it—and my heart is full%>f bitterness 
when I think of so much abjectness and shame— 
these priests, who, for money, for palaces, for 
crosses and mitres, for the love of temporal 
goods, bless and glorify perjury, murder, and 
treason—these churches, where Te Deums are 
sung in honor of crowned crime—yes, these 
churches and these priests would be enough to 
shake the firmest convictions in the firmest 
souls, if beyond the ehuroh we did not see a 
heaven; and above the priest—a God. And 
here, citizens, on the threshold of this open 
tomb—in the midst of this thoughtful throng 
which surrounds this grave—the moment has 
come to sound- a solemn word, that may take 
root, and spring up in every'conscience. 


Citizens! At this present hour—this fatal 
hour which will be marked in time to come— 
the principle of absolutism, tho old principle of 
the past, triumphs all over Europe. It tri¬ 
umphs as it should triumph, by the sword, the 
axe, and the cord : by massacres and musket¬ 
ry ; by tortures and the scaffold. Despotism, 
that Moloch surrounded by human bones, cel¬ 
ebrates her fearful mysteries in open sunlight, 
under the pontificate of a Haynau, a Bonaparte, 
and Radetzsky. In Hungary, the gallows; in 
Lombardy, the gallows; in Sicily, the gallows; 
in France, the guillotine, transportation, and 
exile. In the Papal States alone, I cite the 
Pope, who calls himself le ros de douceur; in 
the Papal States alone, in tho last three years, 
sixteen hundred and forty patriots (the figures 
are authentic) have perished by shooting or 
hanging, without counting the innumerable 
many who are buried alive in dungeons. At 
this moment, the continent, as in the worst 
periods of history, is encumbered with scaffolds 
and corpses; and if, when the day*comes, rev¬ 
olution should seek to make for herself a flag 
of the winding sheets of the victims, the 
shadow of that blaok flag would cover all Eu¬ 
rope. This blood, which is flowing in streams 
and in torrents—all this blood, Democrats, is 
yours. 

And yet, citizens, in the presence of this 
saturnalia of murder, in the presence of these 
infamous tribunals where assassins sit in the 
robes of the judge, in the presence of all these 
dear and sacred corpses, in the presence of this 
dismal and ferocious victory of reaction, I de¬ 
clare solemnly in the name of the exiles of Jer¬ 
sey, who have given me she authority to do so— 
and I say it too in the name of all republican 
exiles—and not one true republican voice will 
contradict me—I declare before this coffin of 
an exile, the second one we have lowered into 
the grave within ten days, we the exiles, we 
tho victims, we adjure, for the great and inev¬ 
itable day of revolutionary triumph, all feeling, 
all desire, all idea of bloody retribution. 

The guilty will be chastised; certainly—they 
will be; and all of them severely ! This must 
he; hut not one head shall foil; not one drop 
of blood, not one splash from the scaffold shall 
stain the spotless robe of the republic of Feb¬ 
ruary. The head even of the brigand of De¬ 
cember shall be respected with honor by the 
progressive. The revolution will make a grand¬ 
er example ot that man by changing his impe¬ 
rial purple for the jacket of the galley-slave. 
No, we will not retort on the ecaflold by the 
scaffold. We repudiate the old senseless law 
of retaliation. The law of retaliation, like the 
monarchy, is a part of tho past; wo repudiate 
the past. 

The death penalty, gloriously abolished by 
tho Republic of 1848, re-established odiously 
by Louis Bonaparte, is abolished by us and 
forever. We have taken with us into exile the 
saored doctrine of progress; wo will faithfully 
bring it hack to France. What we ask and wish 
of the future is justice, and not vengeance. And 
besides, the sight of slaves drunk with wine 
sufficed to give the Spartans a disgust for in¬ 
temperance, so it is enough for us republicans 
to see kings intoxicated with blood, to have for¬ 
ever a horror of scaffolds. 

Yos, we declare it, and we call to witness 
this sea. which binds Jersey to France, these 
fields, this quiet nature around ub, this Eng¬ 
land which is listening to us. The men of the 
revolution—whatever the Bonapartistealumni- 
ators may say—wish to re-enter FraifBe, not as 
exterminators, but as brothers. We call to wit¬ 
ness our words this holy heaven which glitters 
above us, shedding thoughts of peace and con¬ 
cord upon our hearts; we call to witness our 
dead brother, who lies in that grave, and who, 
while 1 speak, murmurs in his shroud, “ Yes, 
my brother, reject death! I have accepted it 
myself, I would not havo it for others.” 

Citizens ! these thoughts are in every man’s 
mind, and I am only the interpreter of them. 
The day of bloody revolutions has passed; for 
what remains to be done, the indomitable law 
of progress will suffice. And moreover, let us 
be tranquil; everything combats for us in the 
great battles we have still to fight—battles, 
whoso evident necessity does not disturb the 
serenity of the thinker; battles in which revo¬ 
lutionary energy will equal tho desperation of 
monarchy; battles in which might, joined with 
right, will overthrow violence allied to usurpa¬ 
tion; superb, glorious, enthusiastic, decisive 
battles, the event of which cannot he doubtful, 
and which will be the Tolbiacs, the Hastings, 
and the Austerlitzes of Democracy. Citizens! 
the epoch of the dissolution of the old world 
has arrived. The law of Providence has con¬ 
demned the old despotisms. Time, the shadowy 
grave digger, is burying them. Each decli¬ 
ning day plunges them into nothingness. God 
is throwing years upon thrones as we throw 
spades full of earth upon a coffin. 

And now, brothers, as we. separate, let us 
shout the cry of triumph; let us shout the cry 
of awakening ! It is near the grave that one 
should speak of the resurrection. Yes, indeed, 
the future, an impending future, 1 repeat it, 
promises to us tho victory of the Democratic 
idea in France; the future promises to us the 
victory of tho social idea. It promises more; it 
promises that in every climate, under every 
sun, upon every continent, in America as well 
as in Europe, an end shall come to oppression 
and to slavery. After the hard trials we are 
experiencing, what we want, is not tho eman¬ 
cipation of this or that class of men which has 
suffered long, the abolition of this or that 
right—all this wo shall have, hut this is not 
enough. What we must have and what we 
shall get—never doubt it—what I, for my part, 
from the depths of this darkness of exile, con¬ 
template with rapture,, is the deliverance of 
every nation, the enfranchisement of all man¬ 
kind ! 

FriendH—our sufferings give us a claim upon 
Providence. God owes us a reward. He is a 
faithful debtor, we shall reoeive it. Let us then 
cherish a manly faith, and make our sacrifice 
with gladness. Oppressed of all nations, offer 
up your wounds; Poles, offer your misery; 
Hungarians, offer your gibbet; Italians, offer 
your cross : heroic transported brothers of Cay¬ 
enne, of Africa, offer your chain®; exiles, offer 
your proscription : and thou ! O martyr, offer 
thy death to the liberty of the human race! 


nent object or tendenoy of school instruction ? 
In what way are the rights of others inculca¬ 
ted, in the early training of young minds ? 
How are pupils led to extend their thoughts, 
feelings, or efforts, beyond themselves ? How 
is patriotism taught? benevolence—generosity? 

Are school systems industrial or anti-indus¬ 
trial in their tendency ? How is it possible to 
make a mere book regimen the groundwork of 
productive industry ? Is not an entire devo¬ 
tion to books by young pupils certain to im¬ 
pair their health ? Have not the health and 
lives of thousands of the most promising chil¬ 
dren been thus sacrificed? Are not habits of 
productive industry tho principal source of 
wealth aud of morals? Is not idleness the 
fruitful source of vice and of crime, tending to 
poverty and wretohedness ? 

If religion, justice, and industry, acknowl¬ 
edged by all to be the foundation of moral 
character, and the principal source of human 
prosperity, are more prostrated than promoted 
by. schools, why should lawlessness, now threat¬ 
ening our liberties, ho thought a strange 
thing ? Are not both the cause and the reme¬ 
dy clearly and equally manifest ? 

Giving in detail modes and plans for making 
prominent in school systems religion, justice, 
and industry, is here impracticable. A hint 
or two can only be offered. More lessons from 
the volume of creation, as the sole work of its 
glorious Author, more productive, exercises by 
young hands, and more reciprocation through 
such productions, are three modes of promo¬ 
ting religious responsibility, a regard to the 
rights of others, and habits of productive in¬ 
dustry. For tho first, Out-Door Lessons are 
indispensable; observing classifying, collect¬ 
ing, arranging, and labelling specimens, being 
prominent exercises in such lessons. Such 
operations are pre-eminently productive in 
their results. Drawing is another productive 
exercise, a part of, or greatly aiding, out-door 
lessons. Reciprocation in the fruits of pro-' 
duetive operations calls into exercise a regard 
to the rights of others, giving at the same time 
a clear demonstration of its policy—the policy 
of doing right, of generosity, of patriotism. 
In all suoh matters, pupils are enthusiastic. 
Teaohers, say “ J haven’t time.” Parents say, 

6 Look out for yourself.” 

Cabinets of Natural History, Drawings 
for young children, and exchanges in works 
of Nature and Art, are hence three dis¬ 
tinct objects calculated to put a check upon 
lawlessness, and hence worthy of the attention 
bf parents, teachers, statesmen, and Chris¬ 
tians. As an initiatory step in aid of a gene¬ 
ral movement for these objects, a half-dollar 
“Architectural Cabinet” is prepared by 
young hands at the heart of the nation, under 
arrangements for supplying all demands. 
These cabinets are prepared by the operations 
or for the special benefit of a “ School of In¬ 
dustry” in tho immediate vicinity of Wash¬ 
ington, having for its patrons the oldest citi¬ 
zens and the heaviest capitalists in our Na¬ 
tional Metropolis. Though small, and because 
small, this little cabinet is a multum-in-parvo 
instrument of instruction. It will he followed 
by others, and still others, through the same 
agency. Hence by a goneral call, both from 
schools and families, from families through 
schools, for this most economical and efficient 
instrument of instruction, furnished at the 
heart of the nation, pulsations may be pro¬ 
duced, promoting moral vigor to the utmost 
extremities and in all parts of our national 


CHAP. XVII. 

The Log Cabin. 

’Tis shadowed by the forest trees, ’tia i 


LAWLESSNESS—ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 


In one State prison of our Union aro twelve 
graduates of colleges—a greater proportion to 
the whole number of convicts in the prison, 
than the entire number of college graduates in 
our country to tho whole American population. 
Everybody knows that the most depraved be¬ 
ings in our oountry are among those upon whom 
most is expended for their education; also, that 
thieves, midnight assassins, and incendiaries, 
have come' from our schools by hundreds and 
thousands. 

In view of these astounding facts, all must 
agree that our schools are not so good as they 
ought to bo—probably not so good as they may 
be. If so, the great question is, how they oan 
be improved. It is a self-evident truth that in¬ 
stitutions for the formation of character ought 
to have primary regard to the foundation of 
character. Most, if not all, will agree that re¬ 
ligion, justice, and industry, are the primary 
souroes of human prosperity, and the founda¬ 
tion of individual character. Are these incul¬ 
cated in schools ? is, then, the-question. If so, 
how ? Did any one ever see a child—young 
child—who could not be impressed religiously, 
by presenting to his mind the Author of the 
vast, rich, and beautiful creation around him ? 
producing a solemn and lively sense of the 
character of the Creator, and of his own obli¬ 
gations for gratitude and devotion to the Author 
of his being? Are suoh impressions and such 
obligations prominent objects of school instruo- 

Religious obligation, thus taught, has nothing 
to do with oreads. Rather, it is tile coiner stone 
of all creeds. Protestant and Catholie, Chris¬ 
tian and Jew, Mahommedan and Pagan, would 
and do give to such obligation, thus taught, 
their hearty assent. 

Is not selfishness, more than justice, a promi¬ 


meet the sky. Bryant. 

“Judge! your plunder’s come—landed from 
the ‘ Sachem’ this morning!” wore the wordB 
with whioh tho landlord greeted Mark Suther¬ 
land, as the latter, with Rosalie, descended to 
breakfast. 

“Judge?” echoed Rosalie, looking inquiring¬ 
ly from one to the other. 

Mark Sutherland laughed, and pinohed her 
arm; and when their host had moved off in 
another direction, said: 

“Nonsense, Rose! Yes, it was I whom he 
addressed as Judge—of course, it was. Every 
one gets an honorary title of distinction here. I 
don’t know what it is given for; certainly, not 
to confer honor, but rather, I suppose, for the 
sake of civil brevity, as it is easier to say ‘Judge ’ 
than ‘Mr. Thompson.’ Now, if I had ever be¬ 
longed to any military company—if only as pri¬ 
vate in militia, they’d dub me here ‘ Cap’n.’ if 
not ‘ Major,’ or ‘ Gen’l; ’ and if I were county 
constable, instead of law student, they must 
still call me ‘Judge.’ ” 

And just then, as if in illustration of Mr. 
Sutherland’s words, several men entered, eager¬ 
ly inquiring for “the Colonel,” meaning the 
landlord. And when the host came forward to 
know their will, several speaking equally to¬ 
gether, exclaimed: 

“ Colonel, wo want your guns, and your dogs, 
and your company, this morning, to hunt a pack 
of wolves that chased Jones’s boy almost into 
the village! ” 

“A pack of wolves!” exclaimed tho board¬ 
ers, gathering around. 

“Jones’s boy!” ejaculated the landlord, in 
amazement. 

“ Riding from McPherson’s mill; ” “ So close, 
they caught at the hoy’s hoots;” “Foremost 
one hung upon the horse’s flanks ;” “ Wound¬ 
ed;” “Nothing but tho animal’s speed saved 
him;” “Wet with sweat;” “Miraculous 
’scape; ” “ Jones’s hoy,” &c., were the broken 
sentences with which the tale was told by the 
several informants, all speaking at once. 

“Well, friends, long as there’s no damage 
done, I don’t see any use in being so excited. 
As to my guns and dogs, you oan have them in 
welcome; hut as to my company, I have prom¬ 
ised the Judge here to drive him and his wife 
over to see their house! And I expect they 
will want me to haul the plunder over too— 
won’t you, Judge?” 

Mark Sutherland bowed. 

After a little discussion, they urged “ the 
Judge” to join their hunt, and Rosalie privato- 
ly squeezed Mark’s arm in disapproval. Mark 
declined; and, after a little moro altercation, 
the visiters at length departed, with three or 
four of tho bachelor boarders, who quaffed each 
a “hasty” oup of coffee, and followed. 

When this little disturbanoe was over— 

“ I did not know,” said Mr. Sutherland, 
“that the wild denizens of the forest ever ven¬ 
tured so near the settlements.” 

“ No more they don’t,” replied the host; 
“only this go, I s’pose, the Injuns have been 
hunting of ’em and druv ’em close on to the 
village. We’ll git shut of’em agin after a hit.” 

When breakfast was over, “ the Colonel ” 
geared up the carryall to take his young guests 
across the prairie to Wolf’s Grove. It was a 
fresh, bright, blithe morning, saareely seven 
o’clock, when they set out, and the prairio still 
glistening with dew. There was no road to 
Wolf’s Grove; but the driver took a bee-line 
over the level ground, and the wheels of the 
carryall tracked deep through the sedgy grass 
and gorgeous wild flowers. 

“ It looks strange to me,” said Rosalie, “ to 
see these glorious flowers—which, if they were 
in Our eastern gardens, we should cherish with 
so much oare—driven down and crushed by 
thousands under our wheels.” 

“It is but the sign of the fall of the forest 
before the advancing march of immigration,” 
observed Mark. 

“ It reminds me, somehow, of the triumphal 
entries of the sanguinary old conquerors of 
ancient times, whose ohariot wheels passed 
ruthlessly over the fallen, the dead and the dy¬ 
ing.” 

Mark smiled at her fancy, and the driver 


took his pipe out of his month, and turned and 
looked at her in perplexity. 

“ But, Rose, when you look around you at 
I the countless millions of flowers left blooming— 

[ nay, I mean to say, when you think of the 
countless millions of trees left standing— 
does it not give you an exultant sense of tho 
I cxhanstless wealth, the boundless resources, of 
our prairies and forests?” 

I “ I know something inspires me with unlimit¬ 
ed hope just now. There' is, certainly, as for 
as the comforts and elegances of civilized life 
are concerned, a look of great privation in the 
village and among the people we have just left. 
And yet—and yet—whether it is because the 
inhabitants are mostly young and full of health 
and hope, or that the houses are all new, or 
that the primeval wealth and exuberance of 
nature iB not only undiminished, but almost 
untouched; whether it is any or all of these 
causes, I do not know, but certainly to me there 
is about this country an air of youth, vigor, 
hope, promise, unlimited, indescribable ! I feel 
its influence, without being able to explain it. 
It seems to me that here, the age, the weari¬ 
ness, and the sorrow of tho old world has been 
left behind. That this is a breaking out in a 
new place, or rather that this country and 
people, and we ourselves, are a new croation, 
fresh from the hand of God, and with a new 
promise 1 Let us be faithful to our part of the 
covenant. Oh, let us he faithful, let uo sin, self¬ 
ishness, injustice of ours, cause us to lose the 
glorious promise! ” 

A pressure of tho hand, at once approving, 
kind, and warning, from Mark Sutherland re¬ 
minded Rosalie that they were not alone. And 
at the same instant the sprightly eyes of the 
girl lighted upon a large, speckled bird, stand¬ 
ing still, almost in their road. 

“ What a beautiful bird! What is it,” inquir¬ 
ed Rosalie. 

“It’s a prairie chicken. Now, I want vou 
just to take notice o’ that creetur; it won’t 
take the trouble to move—you’ll see,” said the 
man, driving slowly past, and leaving the bird 
behind them, standing still. 

“ They must be very tame,” said Rosalie. 

“ No they aint nj titer, but they’ve gut a heap 
o’ sense. We are driving. Now, if I had o’ 
been afoot with a gun, or anything that looks 
like a gun to if—say a stick—why, it would 
a-taken wing in a minute. I’ve took notice of it 
often and often. Same case with a deer—it’ll 
staud right still and look at you going past 
with your team; hut only just let it catch its 
eyes on you when you’re walking ’long o’ your 
gun, and it’s off in an instant. Well knowing 
of that, you see, I often just qnietly lays my 
gun down in the bottom- of the wagon, to be 
ready for the creoturs.” 

In desultory talk like this, whioh neverthe¬ 
less gave our young immigrants some little in¬ 
sight into the manners of tho country, they 
passed over tho three miles of intervening prai¬ 
rie land, and entered Wolf’s Grove. 

Wolfe’s Grove was not what its name indi¬ 
cated—an isolated piece of woods, similar to 
those that at wide intervals dotted the prairie; 
it was rather a portion of that vast, unbroken, 
interminable forest, projecting here into the 
open prairie like a point of land into the sea, 
but stretching back and back hundreds of 
miles, and evon to the banks of Lake Superior. 
Here the old primeval forest trees were of gi¬ 
gantic, almost fabulous, size, but thinly scat¬ 
tered, and standing singly apart, like the out¬ 
posts of a vast army. 

Half a mile within the Grove, where the 
trees were thicker, stood tho cabin originally 
built for a school and meeting-house, by tho 
first settlers. There was not a wood-shed, a 
fenoe, a fruit-tree, nor a foot of cultivated 
ground, around it; nor a house, nor a field, 
within three miles of it. 

Mark Sutherland and Rosalie alighted, and 
entered the house, while the driver secured 
his horses, and gave them water. The cabin 
was unusually largo aud well built, being near¬ 
ly thirty feet square, and constructed of huge 
logs, well hewn, and well cemented. Tho 
cabin fronted south, where one door admitted 
into the only room ; opposite this door, in the 
north wall, stood the large open fire-place. 
The room was lighted by two windows, front¬ 
ing each other, east and west. The floor was 
well laid, and a step-ladder in the corner, be¬ 
tween the fire-place and the east window, led 
up to a loft. The house was in good repair, 
with the single exception of the broken win¬ 
dows. 

“A very different abode from that you have 
left, for my sake, dear Rosalie; and yet, if you 
only knew, as I do, how much better this is 
than any other log cabin to bo found any 
where! Why, Rose, it is a palace, compared 
to some.” 

“ I know it is; and I only wonder that it has 
been left so long untenanted, while the mean¬ 
est hovels have been all taken up.” 

“ Why, you sec, my dear, tins house is too 
remote from the village for any one but a 
former, and as it stands upon the reserved 
school lands, of course no farmer oan cultivate 
tho ground.” 

“ Will it not be too far for you ? ” 

“ With me it is different. 1 like to walk, 
and do not grudge my steps. The three miles’ 
walk morning and evening will do me good. 
Nay, more: that exorcise will ho a necessary 
relief from tho sedentary life of the office. My 
only anxiety will be in leaving yon here alone, 
all day. Will you bo very lonesome, dear ? ” 

“Lonesome? I don’t know. 1 should be 
lonesome anywhere without you, Mark. But 
that is a very foolish weakness, and must be 
overcome, of course.” 

“ But, will you be afraid to slay here all day 
long alone?” 

“Afraid? Of what? Why should I be? Is 
there any cause of fear ? ” 

“No, dear; no cause for fear; but, as Emilia 
said of jealousy, one might say of fear: 

‘ That fearful souls will not bo answered so; 

They are not ever fearful for a cause, 

But fearful for they are fearful ’ ”- 

“Well, I am not afraid with or without* 
cause. A hare would not he afraid in this 
quiet place,” said Rosalie, going to one of the 
windows, and looking out into the waving 
woods. 

“ How still—how very still—no sound to he 
heard but the rustle of tho leaves and the rip¬ 
ple of water, that must be near,” she continu¬ 
ed, looking from the window, whilo Mark walk¬ 
ed about the room and made notes of glass, 
putty, a door-latch, and such little matters that 
would be needed to be brought out with their 
furniture. Then they went out where the 
driver stood watering his horses, and where 
the only sign of previous human presence was 
afforded by the narrow grass-grown path lead¬ 
ing down into a deep, dingle, whore the ripple 
Of water was heard. 

“ If you’d like a drink, there’s one of the 
finest springs in the whole country dowa 
there,” said the landlord, taking a tin oup from 
the wagon and handing it Mark. Rosalie was 
already going down the path. They reached 
the spring, and found the water cold and clear 
as crystal. They drank, and congratulated 
themsolveB upon this great blessing, and then 
went up to the cabin, and as their host was in 
a hurry to be off, they entered the carryall to 
return to the village. 

“ Well, are you going to take it ?” asked the 
driver, looking around as he took the reins and 
started. 

“ Why, of course. I had already taken it.” 

“I knowed that; but I thought when she saw 
how lonesome it was, she’d object. Taint 
many women—I can tell you that —who’d agree 
to live out there, by themselves, in that lone¬ 
some place, and you gone all day long.” 

“ I am sure my wife prefers it to an inferior 
cabin nearer the village.” 

“Yes, indeed I do,” said Rosalie. 

“Well, everyone to thoir taste,” observed 
tho landlord, cracking his whip, and making 
his horses fly. 

They reached home in good time for dinner. 

The afternoon was employed by Mark Suth¬ 
erland in collecting together necessary provi¬ 
sions, to be taken with their furniture to tho 
oabin; and by Rosalie—seated by the window 
of her part of the upper chamber—in hemming 
napkins, preparatory to her housekeeping, and 
in looking out upon the prairie basking in the 
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afternoon sun, and upon her distant home, 
Wolf's Grove. 

In the evening, the hunters returned from an 
unsuccessful expedition; and fatigued and mor¬ 
tified, and inclined to be silent upon the sub¬ 
ject of their defeated enterprise, they gathered 
around the supper table. But the curiosity of 
the hostess, and the perseveranoe of the host, at 
last elicited from them the fact that they had 
not even hit upon the track of the wolves. 

The next day was fixed upon by Mark Suth¬ 
erland and his wife for their removal to Wolf’s 
Grove. 

{to be continued.] 
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That will do for tho organ of the Democ¬ 
racy of this freest nation on the faoe of the 
globe ! Non-intervention on our part for the 
liberty of the nations of Europe—Intervention 
on the part of Russia for the enlargement of 
the area of slaveocratic liberty in America— 
until the Western Hemisphere, by conquest 
and annexation, stands fairly divided between 
the Russian Bear and the American Eagle. 
Therefore, let us “ consolidate and perpetuate 
the friendly relations between Russia and the 
United States, by the just and pacifio policy 
whioh has regulated their intercourse in times 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin is charged by the crew 
of Bcribblers whom this Mr. Pryor represents, 
with disaffecting the people of Europe towards 
our republican institutions, which it does, if it 
has any such effect, by exposing the inconsist¬ 
ency of our practice and professions, while 
they themselves thus openly eulogize despot¬ 
ism, flatter its villanies, foster its ambition, and 
seek its alliance, for the repression of liberty 
at home, and offer our aid for its destruction 
all over the earth. Russia is to he detached 
from England and Franoe, the United States 
are to give and receive mutual aid in the com¬ 
mon objects of the despot and the slave-dri¬ 
vers, and the policy of the nations is to be 
conformed to the interests of the Cossack and 
his well-beloved Cousin Jonathan! 

It was well said, half a century ago, that it 
is settled in the Councils of Heaven, that when¬ 
ever one man dares to put a chain upon an-' 
other man’s heel, the other end shall be fast¬ 
ened around his own neck. We allow and 
maintain Slavery among ourselves, and, to se¬ 
cure it, we must surrender our own liberties, 
and make war with the hated tyrant of Russia 
against the common liberties of mankind. 

E. 

FREE TRADE VS. TEE TARIFF. 


Dbr National Demokrat, tho now Ger¬ 
man Anti Slavery paper about to be issued in 
this city, starts under favorable auspices. Its 
editor, Mr. Schmidt, has wo learn obtained 
permission of Mrs. Southworth to translate and 
publish in Der Demokrat her new work now in 
course of publication in the Era, entitled 
“ Mark Sutherland, or Power and Principle.” 

FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Wo are pleased to announce that this pub¬ 
lication is received with general favor, and 
that orders for it come in rapidly. There are 
already 14,000 copies ordered. Those who de¬ 
sire to file this monthly, and wish to receive 
the first number, should send in their orders 
without delay. 

The second number will be issued next week, 
and will contain Fast and Loose, Russia and 
the Union, and Wages on the Rise, (editorials 
from the Era .-) Southern Sentiment, (an ad¬ 
dress from an aged Southern lady in reply to 
tho Address of the Duchess of Sutherland;) a 
continuation of Mr. Goodloe’s book, entitled 
the “ Southern Platform ; ” the Platforms of 
the three parties as adopted in 1852, and a list 
of Free Democratic and Anti-Slavery papers in 
the United States. 


RUSSIA AND THE UNION AGAIN. 

The Washington Union’s atrocious eulogy 
of Russia and its despotic Government still 
stands on its file, unexplained and undiluted 
by apology to the offended republicanism of 
the country. The purpose of its publication, 
whatever that was, does not allow of its re¬ 
traction ; hut one of the editors has borrowed 
the columns of the National Intelligencer for 
a re-hash of the argument on which it was 
based. The Union, as the organ, or supposed 
organ, of the Administration, felt that it had 
said enough. In its position it would do to 
lay it on; but tho public disgust would not 
hear the aggravation of having it rubbed in 
with the Bnme anointed hands. Mr. Pryor, 
the author of the article, does something to re¬ 
lieve tho firm of the responsibility, and im¬ 
proves tho opportunity for reiterating his doc- 
■ trines by the courtesy of the Intelligencer. He 
gives notice that lie wrote it himself; he takes 
tho liberty of deciding that ho “ alone is re¬ 
sponsible for the article,” which would be true 
if the other editors and the Government are 
thereby understood to have disavowed it, and 
the Union, through its columns, would say so. 
.But tho management of the matter, as it 
stands, is, to our apprehension, a remarkable 
mixture of dodge, sneak, and audacity. The 
Union and its hackers do not quite like the 
reputation of the article, with its proper con¬ 
sequences, and they are not quite willing to 
back out of the scrape in such fashion as 
would disappoint tho purposes of the publica¬ 
tion in their own paper. Mr. Pryor Is not al¬ 
lowed to make fight for his positions in his 
own paper, hut he oan make an individual 
concern of it by getting the use of the Intelli¬ 
gencer for the purpose. So that, whatever 
shape events may take, tho answer is ready. 
The Union can say we never disavowed it, if 
?t may turn up available; and, if not, they 
oan say Mr. Pryor alone is responsible. An¬ 
other instance of saving the Union by a com¬ 
promise. 

Wo repeat, that we are not certain as to all 
tho ends the article was intended to serve; but 
Mr. Pryor takes oocasion to press one point, 
which was not wholly overlooked in his first 
article. He says: 

“The good will of Russia towards the Uni- 
tod Statos has been manifested in other re¬ 
spects, (besides volunteering its mediation to 
restore peace between England and the Uni¬ 
ted States during the last war.) The Institu¬ 
tion of Slavery has been np enormity in her 
eyes. She has never made of the Abolition 
crusade an engine of warfare against republi¬ 
can institutions. In other despotic countries 
of Europe the mania of Abolition has run its 
career; but in Russia, the maudlin, mock phi¬ 
lanthropy of Uncle Tom’s Cabin is an un¬ 
known disease.” 

In other words, the knout sympathizes with 
tho lash, and Russia is the only European Gov¬ 
ernment that can be relied on for countenance 
and encouragement to our peculiar institution. 
The Despotism and tho Republic are yoke-fel¬ 
lows in that friendship; and we must not re¬ 
nounce the Devil for any other differences, 
■while his views are right on that point; for, 
behold! ho is our only friend at the pinoh 
which is expected. And he goes on to say; 

“In proposing to conciliate the power and 
to secure the good will of the Russian Gov¬ 
ernment, I had still another object in view. 
Suppose circumstances should make it the 
policy of the United States to secure the an¬ 
nexation of Cuba, the Sandwich Islands, and 
all other defenceless portions of the earth’s 
surface; from whom have we to apprehend 
opposition to our interests ? It is hardly neces¬ 
sary that I should answer—from England and 
France. Is it not therefore the part of sound 
policy and true diplomacy to detach Russia 
from an alliance with those Powers, and thus 
to crush their transatlantic ambition, by the 
necessity of attending to their own affairs? 
Russia was not a party to the treaty for the 
guarantee of the Spanish dominion in Cuba. 
It is our interest, at least, to secure the neu¬ 
trality of Russia.. But I need not enlarge 
upon this point; its force will be appreciated 
by the intelligent mind.” 

The programme of a world’s war is here 
plainly not a battle between “ Ormuzd and 
Anriman —between tho Good and Evil Spir¬ 
it—but a confederacy between Old Nick and 
his angels and Jonathan and his angels, against 
all that opposes itself to Serfdom and Slavery 
jn either hemisphere. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

In the Era of the 17th of March is an article 
headed “ No Reason for Strife,” on which I 
wish to make a few remarks. 

It would occupy too much space to reply to 
all the opinions contained in that article; but 
I cannot come to the conclusion that the intro¬ 
duction of the Free Trade resolution into our 

latform, at the Ohio Convention, was a pru- 

ent measure; nor can I see how it could fail 
to be mischievous in its operation. 

By looking back a few years we cannot fail 
to see that the Free Trade party were then the 
Pro-Slavery party, with John C. Calhoun at 
their head, and that the party ip favor of Pro¬ 
tection were the Anti-Slavery party; and I 
think that such is still the case with the rank 
and file, though the leaders have forsaken their 
standard. It is true that we ought not to make 
that paramount which should be subordinate; 
but is it not bad polioy to hold out to men 
strong temptation to do the very thing they 
ought not? 

If the movers and supporters of that resolu¬ 
tion had not adhered to their old habit of 
“ going it blind,” I think they would have seen 
that its adoption would deter from joining us 
many who are sincere foes to slavery, but whose 
hatred to that institution is not strong enough 
to induce them to make what they deem a 
heavy sacrifice of self-interest, to accomplish its 
suppression ; and we also think that the Free 
Trade theory, having been for many years a 
favorable movement of the Pro-Slavery party, 
ought to induce us to adopt it with great cau¬ 
tion, if at all, and not without open discussion 
and a close and dispassionate examination of 
its hearings on'tho national industry, in all its 
remotest consequences. 

You seem to view the subject of Protection 
merely as a matter of revenue—we see it en¬ 
tirely in a different light. We ask to be pro¬ 
tected from the necessity of competing with 
the low-priced labor of Europe, and from the 
enormouB and useless expense of unnecessary 
transportation. When we are asked to aid in 
freeing the slaves of the South by placing our¬ 
selves in the labor market of the world, on a 
level and in competition witli the half-fed and 
half-elad laborers of Europe, we feel that, in 
so doing, we would he degrading ourselves to 
the level of slaves, instead.of elevating the 
slaves to tho Isy.el of freemen; for we think 
that Free Trade would bring upon the people 
of this country the very evil which now so 
dreadfully oppresses the people of Europe, and 
which is next in magnitude to chattel slavery, 
viz : low-priced labor. The slaveholders say it 
is the worst evil of the two, notwithstanding 
they have been for years doing their host to in¬ 
troduce it into this country; and there is no 
difficulty in showing that it would greatly pro¬ 
mote their interest to reduce the value of free 
labor to the lowest possible amount, as the 
comparative value of slave labor would be in¬ 
creased in exact proportion. 

The great champions of Free Trade have 
often told us that we must prepare ourselves to 
compete with European labor, in the great la¬ 
bor markets of the world. By what means are 
we to obtain seventy-five cents a day (and that 
is too little) in the same market where Euro¬ 
pean labor is selling for twenty or twenty-five 
cents, is a mystery that I would liko to have 
explained. 

That the present mode of raising revenue is 
objection able, I admit—not on aeeount of its 
protective principles, but for the want of them. 
If our Tariff was more protective, it would di¬ 
minish importation, and thus diminish tho rev¬ 
enue. If the duty on iron only had been fully 
protective or entirely prohibitive—though I do 
not advocate prohibition—I believe that all the 
iron consumed in this country in ten years— 
say from 1846 to 1856—would have cost the 
consumer less money than under the present 
system, certainly less grain; giving lucrative 
employment to many thousands^)! industrious 
laborers, and saving from ruin hundreds of en¬ 
terprising and useful citizens, who had em¬ 
barked their capital in the iron business, and 
have prevented some portion of the excessive 
revenue, and have afforded a home market for 
millions of dollars worth of agricultural pro¬ 
ductions, saving the ruinous cost of transporta- 

Mr. Secretary Walker states, in one or two 
of his reports, that the proper Tariff for thjs 
country is that which will produoe tho greatest 
amount of revenue; and the excessive amount 
of revenue is now made a plea for attacking 
the revenue system. 

Excessive or fluctuating revenue is not a 
necessary consequence of protection. There is 
nothing wanting but tho will, so to arrange a 
Tariff for protection as to reduce the amount 
of revenue to any desirable amount; and the 
hope that the expenditure would be diminished 
by resorting to direct taxation, is not justified 
by experience. Five-sixths of the enormous 
expenditure of the British Government is raised 
by direct tayajiion, and, I believe, liaB been so 
for many years. The revenue of the city and 
the State of New York, also of the States of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, are almost entirely 
raised by the same means; and yet they seem 
to he competing with each other in extrava¬ 
gance. And we have recently had a new Con¬ 
stitution formed in Ohio, by a Convention com¬ 
posed mainly of Free-Trade economists, under 
the operation of which, and of the laws framed 
in conformity with it, by the same party, we 
have a fair prospect of having our expenditure 
increased from twenty-five to fifty per cent. 

The only remedy that 1 can see for this great 
evil of extravagant expenditure, is, to elect 
honest men to office, and to abate our extreme 
fondness for honor and glory, and our desire to 
take that to which we have no right. I am 
sorry to say that the hands of the Free-Soilers 
are not quite clean ; and it is not with a hearty 
good , will that I can vote for any man whri has 
pocketed the constructive mileage, or eharged 
mileage for q greater distance than he has 
travelled. 

J. Q. Adams is reported to have said that 
there is no principle in politics—meaning, po 
doubt, that there is no uniform principle that 
can be safely adopted, without regard tp sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, or to probable ulti¬ 
mate consequences. 

We think that, if Free Trade should bp 
adopted, the first effect would he, the ontire de¬ 
struction of almost all our manufactories and 
iron workB, or the reduction of the compensa¬ 
tion for labor to a standard approximating to 
that paid for the same kind of labor in Europe. 
That our laborers would not work for twenty- 
five cents a day, while they could get ten dol¬ 
lars a month on a farm, is almost certain. Our 
manufactories, then, would he closod, and our 
whole labor now engaged in them would be 


compelled to till the land—except the females 
and children, whose want of employment would 
he so much entire loss to the community at 
large, as they must he sustained nevertheless. 
The next result would he, that England would 
pursue the same course with all other articles 
that she is now doing with her iron, viz: double 
the prices on us, and thus make us pay for our 
folly. 

But let us suppose that we could still buy at 
the present prices—a thing very improbable— 
we must pay in products at reduced prices, in 
consequence of increased production. Thus 
the iron-worker, who a short time ago received 
the value of a ton of iron for two months’ work, 
at fifty-two dollars a ton, would he compelled 
to work four months for the price of a ton of 
English iron, at forty dollars, or seven months 
for the same at the present price; and the same 
effect would he produced on all other branehes 
of industry, though perhaps not quite to the 
same extent. And this loss would not be con¬ 
fined to the individuals—it would be a national 
loss—our aggregate wealth would he so much 
the less. Under the operation of Free Trade, 
all these inconveniences must he submitted to, 
not from choice, but from dire necessity; and 
the same necessity would compel us to go about 
four thousand miles to market, to sell our sur¬ 
plus products, which would be increased in 
quantity perhaps three-fold, the cost of trans¬ 
portation increased, and the prices diminished, 
by the same cause. We must go or send the 
same distance to buy nearly all we want, except 
food ; and, to get to and from that market, we 
must he tributary to railroad companies, steam¬ 
boat owners, commission merchants, forwarding 
agents, warehousemen, draymen, ship-owners, 
and a host «£ other extortioners too numerous 
to mention, and whose charges would have no 
other limit hut their own discretion; and when 
we get our products to market, they must com¬ 
pete with like productions made by the serfs of 
Russia and Poland, and then to he subject to 
any duty or impost that England may choose 
to levy. And this is Free Trade. 

Surely things are sometimes called by wrong 
names. 

We think that trade is the freest that is the 
nearest homo, and that which can he transact¬ 
ed at the smallest cost for transportation, and 
with the fewest intermediate agents. G. J. 

McConnellsville, Morgan co., O. 

REMARKS. 

“ G. J.,” of McConnellsville, Ohio, opens, if 
he does not cover, the whole ground of contro¬ 
versy upon Free Trade and Protection. His 
article treats it as a general question of politi¬ 
cal economy, and considers, also, the policy of 
the qualified Free Trade declaration in the In¬ 
dependent Democratic platform of principles 
adopted by the Ohio Convention. The attitude 
of the editor of the Era to the question, in both 
these respects, is sufficiently indicated by the 
editorial of the 17th March, and in numberless 
other articles published as commentaries and 
expositions of the principles and pleasures in¬ 
volved in the diseussion duripg its pendency. 
What he has written heretofore, must stand 
for such answer as he would probably make, if 
he were at home, to so much of G. J.’s commu¬ 
nication as puts him upon his defence. 

Without any intention of answering for him, 
and especially without any purpose of under¬ 
taking the discussion at large, we have some 
thoughts to offer upon some of the points pre- 

Neither the support nor the opposition of the 
Pro-Slavery party to the principle of Protection 
is any guide to the truth or expediency of the 
matter. In 1816, John C. Calhoun contended, 
side by side with Henry Clay, for a Tariff high 
enough for all the purposes of protection, and 
with equal zeal and even greater ability than 
the “ father of tho American System” was able 
to bring t(f*lts support. In 1833, he explained 
his changed position, by answering Mr. Clay, 
that the constitutionality of the measure was 
not debated in 1816; to which Mr. Clay re¬ 
plied that it was not then debateable. In fact, 
Mr. Calhoun was only in apparent, not real, 
opposition to hisformer ground. In 1816, about 
one hundred and twenty-five millions of public 
debt, and the current expenses of the Govern¬ 
ment, were to be provided for. Direct taxation 
would have obliged the South to pay the stipu¬ 
lated compensation for the representation of 
the three-fifths of their slave population in Con¬ 
gress and the Federal Executive; but the neces¬ 
sary revenue raised by import duties wojild 
oast full two-thirds of the whole burden upon 
the free consumers of the North. They were 
therefore indulged, much against the wishes of 
commercial New England, with adequate pro¬ 
tection at that expense. Under it, they actually 
paid full two-thirds of the debt, the whole of 
their own internal expenses, and one-third of 
those of the South besides, and made money 
enough out of the bargain, unequal as it was, 
to be satisfied with a continuance of the polioy 
to which their whole industrial system had 
conformed itself. But when the public debt 
was bo nearly discharged as it was in Jackson’s 
first Administration, and the Treasury was 
about to overflow with a surplus revenue; 
when five per cent, increase upon the cost of 
imports or their rival American products would 
no longer he repaid by a ten per cent, diminu¬ 
tion of the Southern share of the national debt 
and expenses, a change of measures was re¬ 
quired by the changed conditions of the case, 
the prinoiple, such as it was, the interest and 
drift remaining the same. They swapped 
horses to take a fresh start, and Free Trade 
has been ridden with whip and Bpur ever since. 
With the South, Tariff for revenue, with acci¬ 
dental protection, if it plight happen, has al¬ 
ways been the dootrine. It was never a prin¬ 
ciple with a national sentiment in it, but mere¬ 
ly a sectional question of profit and loss. 

Internal improvement by the National treas¬ 
ury was repudiated, distribution of the surplus 
revenue arrested, and nullification threatened, 
and the whole series of dependent and inter¬ 
linked measures were settled, by the great Com¬ 
promise of Mr. Clay, which saved the Union 
one fine day, without Mr. Webster’s help, and,’ 
even against his protest, entered upon the 
Journal of the Senate. 

Here are several measures, to say nothing 
of the fiscal agency of the Government revolu¬ 
tionized at the same time, all hanging by each 
other’s skirts, and all so centred in the one 
master polioy of the Sou+h, that no mortal 
can infer a safe notion of the absolute right or 
wrong of apy ope of them, from tho treat¬ 
ment they received from the slave oligarchy 
at the time, or from the position now main¬ 
tained towards them- 

A National Bank, Internal Improvements, 
Distribution of the Proceeds of the Public 
Lands, a Protective Tariff, are all opposed by the 
SoutB. Are they therefore the proper Anti-Sla¬ 
very policy of the North ? It is not enough to 
say that the slave States have hut one grand 
interest, and understand it. Because mere op¬ 
position to the interests of the Sputh is pot the 
duty of the North. We are pot enemies at 
war, interested in each other’s destruction. It 
may not even be“ the true policy of the Eman¬ 
cipationists, for Southern prosperity may be 
the speediest and surest route to the liberation 
of the Southern slaves. 

It is neither safe logic, morality, nor policy, 
to take diapictripal antagonism of measures 
for the direction of conduct in opposing a 
wrong. Whoever lives till Judgment Day will 
fold that, after all, the devil is even more fool 
than rogue, and that it is not wise to conclude 
that lie always knows his own business best. 

ft is very satirical to say that an opponent 
Is S.o radically wrong in principle and aption 
that the right is.invariably found by opposing 
him in everything; bah it is not philosophical, 
safe, or successful. 

G. J. is, perhaps, correct in his notion, that 


direct taxation for all the resources of Govern¬ 
ment would not secure economy of expendi¬ 
ture, as the free traders allege it would; for it 
is a fact found that the States, cities, counties, 
and villages of our oountry, are about as reck¬ 
less in contracting debt for all popular objeots, 
as if they nover expected to see the tax assess¬ 
or and collector about it afterwards. Public 
measures must be put upon sound principles. 
Nothing else will certainly take care of their 
workings and results. The eleotion of honest 
men to office, proposed as the only preventive 
of abuses, is a sound principle, certainly, and 
may be relied upon when the eleotors them¬ 
selves become honest in polities as they gener¬ 
ally are in other things. In the mean timo 
we must try to inaugurate such polioy and 
push such measures aB will take care of them¬ 
selves in the hands of the middling honest 
men whom the indifferent honest voters elect 
for their representatives. 

We do not reoommend, for the present, any 
over-fond reliance upon the offioial integrity 
of any party strong enough to take the rule 
of the country. 

With respect to the protective policy, a 
question of practicability intervenes just now. 
The party devoted to it are not in oondition 
to re-establish it. Several authorities in the 
Whig school are convinced that their favorite 
measures will succeed better as free questions 
of general polioy than as party issues; and it 
is not likely that they will again array them¬ 
selves upon an omnibus platform for some time 
to come. 

G. J. objeots to tfie Free Trade resolution in 
the Ohio series. He does not object to the 
sentiment in the ranks, hut to the declaration 
in’ the preed. Strenuous protectionists would 
perhaps object as decidedly to silence as to 
opposition on the point. For our own part, in 
or out, we give it no more regard than we 
think it otherwise entitled to ; and if we were 
nominated for office, with such declaration an¬ 
nexed, we would neither aocept nor refuse on 
account of it, but would avow our own opin¬ 
ion, and let the voters do the compromising. 

The people of this country must learn, some 
time or other, how to seoure their ends without 
repressing the intelligence and integrity of their 
public servants, and without dead-locking thpir 
own liberties of opinion and preferences among 
measures; and the sooner they set about it the 
better. Free Democratic conventions may just 
say what they please about subordinate issues- 
their agents ought not to be bound by them, 
they cannot be effected, one time in ten, in 
legislative assemblies, at any rate; and the 
constituency must even treat such matters in 
the same way; that is, look upon them as the 
opinion of a majority of the leading men of the 
party, arid givp them just that much respect 
and consideration, and no more. We wonld 
not just “spit upon ” a decently clean plank in 
the platform, but we would stand only on those 
that have the right spring in them. Majori¬ 
ties do not settle principles, hut such as are set¬ 
tled ought to have the whole force of majori¬ 
ties to carry them; and it is not wise to dispute 
about any thing that hipders any other right 
thing from being done as soon as it is ready to 
he done. 

The idea that “there is no principle in pol¬ 
itics,” cannot mean that political science is 
without determinate laws, or that political con¬ 
duct is not goverened by moral duty; but it 
may render good service as a caution to those 
Who would “ put new wine into old bottles,” at 
the risk of bursting them, and patch an old 
garment with new cloth, which, in the process 
of fulling up, tears out the stitches, |p<rmakes 
the rent worse. Conscience is the better for 
the guidance and restraints of discretion, for 
the reason that abstract truths are often too 
broad for the pattern of the case that is to be 
(lobbied- The conduct of affairs requires the 
best management of the circumstances in hand> 
and an honest expediency has place and use 
here, if wisely considered and bravely applied. 
Our republican organization is not so all-per¬ 
fect that the absolute right is the instant rem¬ 
edy for all its abuses. Swedenborg says: “ I 
saw a great truth let down from heaven into 
hell, and it became a falsehood there! ” An 
honest man can he trusted with the truth of 
this saying for use, and a wise man will respect 
it in his administration of public affairs. There 
is direction in it for the settlement of this 
great question of slavery, as well as of others. 

It will be observed that wo have not touch¬ 
ed the main question here. It will be attended 
to as time and oocasion serve. E. 


WAGES ON THE RISE. 

The average wages of agricultural laborers 
in Englapd, last year, were forty cents a 
day. The wages of journeymen carpenters 
now, in Waterford, Ireland, are eighty-three 
cfoits a day. 

In Central India the wages of field laborers 
are now six cents a day, he finding his own 
food; women reoeive cents, and boys three 
cents. House servants are better paid, as they 
are obliged to wear rather better clothes. 

Thirty years ago a field hand cost his own¬ 
er, in tho Southern States, less than a dollar a 
week, (interest on his price, and cost of keep;) 
now, the cost is twice as much. 

Ip 18§1, average wages at Lowell, Massa¬ 
chusetts, in the factories, for females, thirty- 
three cents a day • for males, eighty cents, clear 
of board; or, fifty-two cents a day for females, 
and one dollar twelve cents for males, without 
board. The wages in 1840 were precisely the 
same there. 

The wages pf Jahor at Greenwich Hospital, 
England, for carpenters, bricklayers, and ma¬ 
sons, doubled from A. D. 1735 to 1838, (from 
2s. 6d. to 5s. per day.) 

The wages of husbandry labor in England, 
in the year 1700, were equal to the then price 
of fifty-four pints of wheat; in 1790, to eighty- 
two pints; ip 1832, tp ninety pipts. (Sixty- 
four pints make a bushel.) 

From William Penn’s cash hook it appears 
that in 1699 it required 137 days of unskilled 
labor to earn a ton of flour—cash wages, thir¬ 
ty-three cents a day. In 1834, such a laborer 
at Philadelphia could earn a ton of flour in 
seventy-eight days —cash wages, seyenty-fiye 
cents per day. Flour was, at the former pe¬ 
riod, $40.34; at the latter, $58.32 per ton. 

Thus, in 133 years in England, the wages of 
unskilled labor had nearly doubled, when esti¬ 
mated in wheat. In cash they had quite 
doubled, and in nearly all other commodities 
required for the support and comfort of life, 
they had many times multiplied their nominal 
value. Even in the year 1813, a cottager’s 
Sunday hat cost 30 shillings, now 7 shillings: 
a shirt, 10s. fid., now 3 shillings; calico, 2s. 9 d, 
now fid.; browp sugar, lpd., now 4d. In 14 
years, from 1820 to J834, cotton cloth fell fropi 
12 %d. to 6d. In these years the price of cloth 
diminished 51 per cent., wages remaining in 
money-price tile same. But what is more re¬ 
markable, the money-price of all the British 
and frish products and manufacturers export¬ 
ed from England )iad fallen in fhese fourteen 
years full forty per oept. The reduotipn con¬ 
tinued steadily till, in 1850, $41.63 would pur¬ 
chase as much of all the articles which make 
up the multiform exports of Great Britain, as 
$94 would have purchased thirty years before. 
The money wages remaining the same, the real 
wages had more than doubled ip thirty years 
}p perhaps every thing but wheat and house 
yenf, 


The wages of women in the United States, 
measured in the same way, have trebled since 
tho year 1818—the period of the general intro¬ 
duction of machinery into manufactories. 

The wages of husbandry in France have in 
like manper trebled in 130 years. While the 
process of doubling the real wages of labor was 
going on in England, the population rose from 
five to fourteen millions. 

- The facts of political economy must have 
another and fairer hearing than the old school 
authorities could give them. Increase of pop¬ 
ulation, and the unlimited multiplication of 
produots by the use of machinery do not de¬ 
press wages, hut on the contrary, tho improve¬ 
ment of the condition of the laborer everywhere 
keeps even paee with all such inerease. 

The laws which govern society are better 
than the disciples of the dismal science imag¬ 
ine. Life is not necessarily a battle, nor is hu¬ 
manity a failure. We have, indeed, a great 
deal to learn, but we have as much to hope 
for, which will come in the fullness of time. 
The present good of this faith is, that we can 
thank God and take courage. E. 

For the National Era. 

“ LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR 
WRATH.” 

BY MARY IRVING. 

The sun is almost down— 

The shadows flicker higher 

Up the old pines, whose toroh-like tops 
Are flashing Day’s last fire. 

Oh1 ere their light goes out— 

Ere on that crimson cloud 

The first dim fold of darkness falls 
From twilight’s deepening shrond— 

Come, lay my hand in thine j 
Look to yon gate of Heaven, 

Glowing in purity and peace, 

And say, “ Thou art forgiven ' " 

“ Let not the sun go down,” 

Oh friend! upon thy soul, 

Shadowed by even a doubt, to mar 
Thy angel’s record-soroll! 

Thou hast too little known 
The Ioyo thou could 'at forget 

Even for a moment; can the chill 
Cling to thy spirit yet’ 

Life is not long enough 
For hours of dark distrust ; 

Enough of wo will come unsought, 

Ere “ dust return to dust! ” 

“ Peace—peace on earth ”—was sung 
O’er Bethlehem’s hills of light; 

Surely, the loving angels bring 
Its echo back to-night! 

Enough! no need of words! 

1 feel I am forgiven! 

One tear has caught a rainbow from 
The last quick ray of Heaven! 


" ROMANIZING TENDENCY.” 

The Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
at its late session in Philadelphia, resolved to 
suspend its correspondenoe with the German 
Reformed Church, inasmuch “ aB the continu¬ 
ance of the same may be regarded as lending 
the sanction of this Synod to sentiments and 
doctrines which are favorable to the corrupt 
views of the Church of Rome, which are advo¬ 
cated by many persons of distinguished char¬ 
acters in the German Reformed Church, and 
have not been reprimanded by the authorities 
of said Church.” 

The Catholic papers have published a list 
of the names of distinguished conversions to 
the Romish Church, whioh have occurred in 
this country within the last ten years, stating, 
by the way, that it is not nearly complete. 
Nineteen Episcopalian Ministers are named 
among these converts, viz: Revs. J. R. Bayley, 
Dr. Forbes, Thos. S. Preston, Dr. Huntington, 
Donald McLeod, Ferdinand E. White, Mr. 
Riohards, Mr. Loutrel, Mr. Burchard, William 
Everett, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Stoughton, all 
of New York ! Rev. Pr. L. S. Ives, Bishop of 
North Carolina; Mr. Shaw, of Alabama/ Mr. 
Baker, of Baltimore ; Mr. Hewitt, of Connecti¬ 
cut ; Mr. Hoyt, of Vermont; Mr. Major, of 
Philadelphia ; and Mr. Wadham, of Albany. 
Protestant Ministers of other denominations— 
Pr. O. A. Brownson and George Leaeh, of Bos¬ 
ton ; Prof. Oertel and Porter Thomas, of New 
York ; and Rev. William J. Bakewell, of Pitts¬ 
burgh, who was the immediate successor of 
the celebrated Mathew Henry, the great com¬ 
mentator upon the Bible, as pastor of his con. 
gregation at Chester, England, if we reoollect 
rightly, afterwards pastor of the Unitarian 
congregation at Pittsburgh, after that, again, 
an Episcopalian clergyman, and now a mem¬ 
ber of Mother Churoh. His son, Robert A. 
Bakewell, editor of the Shepherd of the Valley, 
is another convert who bids fair by his zeal 
and talepts to ranR with the most distinguish¬ 
ed of these conquests from Pvqtestantism. 

Thirteen officers of the army anc} six of the 
navy, are added to the list of the captures ta¬ 
ken in the ten years holy war. The names of 
the “ honorable women, not a few,” are with¬ 
held from a feeling of propriety; but it is inti¬ 
mated that they are very numerous, and we 
4ouht not that such is the fact. The Virgin 
Mary, “ Mother of God and Queen of Heayen ” 
inserted into the Catholic Trinity, for obvious 
reasons, is a very efficient supernumerary force 
in its divinity; and the ample provision for en¬ 
thusiasm, made by the Church, is an opening 
for the devotees of faith and charity, which 
gives it immense advantages over the more 
simple and common-place institutions pf frot- 
istantism. These things work according to the 
laws of human nature, and it requires but lit¬ 
tle philosophy to perceive the larger and more 
natural adjustment of the ancient Church to 
the diverse wants of the wide world than the 
reformation allows. If there was nothing but 
the feminine element in the divinity, supplied 
by the Catholic creed, which the Protestant 
lacks, the difference must tell deeisively; but 
many another want is met, and urgent neces¬ 
sity of the heart provided for, which must go 
for tp counterbalance the faults of the one 
side, and the peculiar excellences of the other. 
Auricular confession; intercession of the saints ; 
pomp and ceremonial impressiveness of public 
worship; mystic sacredness of the priesthood; 
efficiency of prayer and sacrifice for the benefit 
pf the dead; antiquity and universality of 
church—al} have their effect, which suffers 
hut little abatement from the historical offences 
wffiph she has committed against the rights 
qnd liberties of mankind, ip a country like this, 
where her powers for evil are not felt and but 
little feared. 

That Catholicism is on the inerease among 
us at a great rate, is obvious enough. A sim¬ 
ilar process iB going on in England. It requires 
to be looked into. Providence, w e think, in¬ 
tends to pall the attention of Protestantism to 
its own oondition by this means. The wisest 
qse and the best that the reformed churches 
can make of it, will be to occupy themselves 
less with the faults of the old enemy, and look 
more sharply to the amendment of their own. 
Their own goodness will be the best argument 
they cqn offer against her abuses. E. 


William J, Brown, nqw editor of the Indi¬ 
ana State Sentinel, and whp was anxious some 
years since to be Speaker of the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives by F ree Petqocratic votes, has been 
endeavoring to prove, from the Bible, that Sla¬ 
very is a divine institution. The Democratic 
press of Indiana strongly condemn his reason¬ 
ing and his conclusions. The Indiana Patriot 


(Vincennes) says the “ same line of argument 
as that followed by the Sentinel, based on the 
same kind of premises, will prove the divine 
right of kings to rule, and the morality of 
blood, slaughter, and bigamy.” The Madison 
Courier says that if the editor of the Sentinel 
has succeeded to his satisfaction, he had better 
try the slave Bystem, and see whether it oper¬ 
ates like a Divine Institution. “ Some people 
flee to the same book to prove that liquor¬ 
drinking is a Divine Institution, when their 
own eyes demonstrate that it is a curse.” 
Other papers condemn the reasoning of the 
Sentinel, and regard his position is one which 
Southern statesmen never dared to take. The 
race of Hunkers and Doughfaces is not yet 
extinct. 

Progress op the Age, in its material as¬ 
pect, as well as in its intellectual and moral, 
rightly interpreted, means association, neigh¬ 
borhood, brotherhood, unity—D istance is the 
enemy to he overcome. 

The American Railway Guide reports that, 
on the 1st of January, 1853, there were in the 
United States, 13,227 miles of completed rail¬ 
road; 12,928 miles of railroad in progress of 
construction ; and about 7,000 miles under sur¬ 
vey, which will be built within the next three 
or four years—making a total of 33,155 miles; 
which, at the average cost of $30,000 (a well- 
asoertained average) for each mile, including 
equipments, &c., will have consumed’ a capital 
of $994,650,000; in round numbers, one thou¬ 
sand millions of dollars. 

Add to this the canals and navigable streams 
in the nation, and the telegraph lines, of whioh 
we had 16,729 miles in Decemhei-, 1852, and 
the post-routes traversed in the year to the ex¬ 
tent of fifty-nine millions of miles, and we have 
some idea of the apparatus provided for the 
intercourse of the people of the Republic- 
Twenty-five millions of people have invested at 
least fifteen hundred millions in the ways, and 
perhaps five hundred millions more in the 
means or vehicles of communication—eighty 
dollars a hoad invested by the people in the 
routes of travel and transportation, (railroads, 
oanals, turnpikes, plank roads, and liver im¬ 
provements.) One hundred millions is the in¬ 
terest of two billions, at five per cent.; and if 
the stock is worth par in the average, one hun¬ 
dred millions is the expense of travel and 
transportation to the good people of the Union. 
Nine millions more is the cost of the General 
Post Office, and four dollars and a half is the 
apportioned expense of each individual, for all 
the advantages of intercourse in all these ways 
secured to us. One hundred and ten millions 
per annum, the aggregate cost of our war with 
spaoe. By some of these routes, Time is almost 
annihilated; by others, he compromises for 
about five hundred miles a day ; on others, he 
holds us at the old jog-trot, inconvenience. 
But materialism is everywhere giving way, and 
the sovereignty of mind is rapidly getting itself 
absolutely established. The hostile forces of 
geography hold but little against us, except its 
mountain fortifications; hut ere long it will he 
driven from these, also, and have no real rest- 
ing-plaoe but in the Atlas. It will always 
make a show in maps, but in the faot it will 
amount to nothing. Time and spaoe are noth¬ 
ing to disembodied spirits. When we have 
disembodied them, our own bodies will be less 
troublesome, and mueh more convenient for 
our use. Bishop Berkeley denied the existence 
of matter; hut even those who, by his philoso¬ 
phy, were able to overcome their prejudices, 
were none the better able to get over the dis¬ 
tances whioh it interposed. The German 
metaphysicians think that time and space are 
more forms of the understanding. Well, no 
matter about the logic that undertook so to 
dispose of the matter; we are hopefully busy 
working out the fact, which will answer our 
purposes something better. E. 

SUMMARY. 

Washington Matters. —At the election in this 
city, on the 6th inst, R. J. Roehe was re-elec¬ 
ted Collector ; W. J. McCormick, Register ; H. 
W. Ball, Surveyor. The vote against grant¬ 
ing licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
was—for license, 991 ; against lioense, 1,963. 
Every ward in the city, except one, gave a ma¬ 
jority against licenses. 

Texas papers report that the gold mines 
there do not pay. Lt. Meokling, 8th Infantry, 
had a skirmish with the Indians on San Saba 
river, killing seven and wounding three. 

The charter eleotion in New York, on 7th 
inst., resulted in the adoption of the new city 
charter by a majority of 33,000. The New 
Yorkers anticipate that this measure will put 
an end to corruption among the city officials, of 
whioh they have recently had so much reason 
to complain. 

The new Collector at Philadelphia has issued 
a eircular to his employees, in which he directs 
them to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors while in the public servioe. 

Mexico and the United States. —The treaty 
of peace concluded between Mexico and the 
United States, at the close of the late war, con¬ 
tains the following provision, which would seem 
to point out an easy mode of settling the Me- 
silla boundary dispute j 

“If, unhappily, any disagreement should 
arise between the Governments of the two re¬ 
publics, whether with respeot to the interpre¬ 
tation of any stipulation in this treaty, or with 
respeot to any other particular concerning the 
political or commercial relations of the two 
nations, a resort shall not be had to reprisals, 
aggression, or hostility of any kind, by the one 
ropublio against the other, until the Govern¬ 
ment of that which deems itself aggrieved 
shall have maturely considered, in the spirit of 
peace and good neighborhood, whether it would 
not be better that it should bfisettled by the arbi¬ 
tration of Commissioners appointed on each side, 
or by that of a friendly nation ; and, should 
such course be proposed by either party, it 
shall he acceded to by the other , unless deemed 
by it altogether incompatible with the nature 
of the difforenoo or the circumstances of tho 
ease.” 

As Santa Anna now wields despotio power 
in Mexico, and qs his hatred of the United 
Statos still continues, he will hardly submit to 
the arbitration of Commissioners to settle the 
Mesilla dispute, though we hope that wise 
counsels and such as tend to peace will pre¬ 
vail- 

Temperance in Virginia. —The State Cen¬ 
tral Committee have called a Convention to be 
held at Charlottsville, Va., on Wednesday the 
3d of August, to secure the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic in Virginia, and devise the means 
of prosecuting this reform until the work is ac¬ 
complished. 

The Free Democrats of Mercer county, Pa., 
met in Convention on 23d of May, and resolv¬ 
ed to nominate a county ticket on 14th June. 
The Freeman mentions that Mr. Boll of San- 
dyoreek township, aged 7Q, finding it inconvo- 
uiept to procure apy Other mode of convey¬ 
ance, and wishing to testify by his presence his 
approbation of the principles of freedom—hav¬ 
ing fought for them in Ireland in ’98—walk¬ 
ed in from his home, a distance of seventeen 

TRe Froo Democrats of Lawrence county, 
Pa,, resolved to raise $18 for 100 copies of 
Pacts for the People , and reoommend the or¬ 
ganization of Free Democratic clubs in every 
school district. 

World’s Temperance Convention. —A com¬ 
mittee of one from each State, Territory, and 
Province, have called a Temperance Conven¬ 


tion at New York city on the 6th of Septem¬ 
ber next, during the World’s Fair. All Tem¬ 
perance Associations, based on the principle ol 
entire abstinence from the use and sale of ar¬ 
dent spirits as a beverage, are invited to send 
representatives, with a view of continuing in 
session four days. 

A Bible Convention, to discuss the authenti¬ 
city of the Holy Scriptures as the word of God, 
met at Hartford, Connecticut, on 2d June. The 
discussions are represented as being exceeding 
desultory, some of the speakers contending that 
the heart of man in itself wa3 sufficient to guide 
him aright through life and lead him to hap¬ 
piness hereafter, without the aid of Divine rev¬ 
elation. A. J. David, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
and Parker Pillsbury attended. Mr. Garrison 
submitted a series of resolutions. The Conven¬ 
tion adjourned in a row. None of the resolu¬ 
tions presented were adopted. The Bible needs 
no defence in this age of the world; it is able 
to stand on its merits. God reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice. 

The Democracy of Mississippi are much agi¬ 
tated by the reoent nominations for Congress. 
The Southern Standard, Monroe Democrat ] 
Houston Argus, Pontotoc Sovereign, Fulton 
Monitor, Coffeeville Appeal, and Carrolton Flag , 
staunch Democratic papers, all oppose some 
portion - of the ticket. The Southern Standard 
declares that the disaffection is produced by 
“ systematic injustice to North Mississippi.” 

The Independent Democracy are rapidly 
gaining new adherents in Ohio. The popular 
sentiment is with them. The Ashtabula Sen¬ 
tinel says; 

“We know the feelings of the people; they 
are in favor of freedom, and when relieved from 
party trammels they will vote for it; and Ohic 
will be redeemed from the control of tho slave 
power. We are informed that many leading 
men, and probably nine-tenths of the voters of 
the Whig party, aro desirous of disbanding, 
and casting their votes and influence for justice 
and liberty. Circumstances induce us to be¬ 
lieve that tho candidates of the Whig party— 
at least, a portion of them—aro anxious to 
withdraw. They can have no object in being 
sacrificed. They will maintain no principle by 
such martyrdom. Justice to themselves re¬ 
quires that they step aside, and let the issue ol 
freedom and slavery be fairly tried before tlic 
people of our State.” ’ 

Father Gavazzi, we learn by telegraph, de¬ 
livered a lecture on Thursday night last, at 
Montreal, Canada. A mob collected, and pis¬ 
tols were fired by the crowd. The military 
were called out, and the mob were ordered tc 
retire. They refused to give way; whereupon 
the troops fired upon them, killing seven per¬ 
sons and wounding eleven others. 

Arthur Spring was executed at Philadelphia 
on Friday. He declared his innocence of the 
murders with whioh he was charged. He also 
exculpated his son. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
we learn, have resolved to reduce tho fare be¬ 
tween this city and Baltimore to $1.25. 

Illinois. —A State Convention of the Fret 
Democracy was held at Ottawa, on tho 18tl 
ult. Wm. B. Dodge, of Lake county, presided 
The Pittsburgh Platform of 1852 was adoptee 
as a basis of action and bond of unioD. A com 
rnittee of twelve in Chicago was appointed t< 
superintend the interests of-the party in the 
State. It will require a vigorous effort to ef 
feet an efficient organization in Illinois. Hunk 
erism now prevails—the iniquitous act of the 
recent Legislature, should impel to active ex 
ertions to wipe out the stain. 

Beverly Tuoker, of Virginia, is said to haw 
projected a new Democratic paper, to be pub¬ 
lished in Washington city. If he will say once 
a week as good a thing as he said to Douglas, 
just before tho meeting of the Baltimore Con¬ 
vention, we will guaranty his success. The 
“ little giant” was just then manufacturing 
friends as fast as ho could, and was “ willing ” 
to everybody. Sauntering up to Tuoker one 
day, and throwing his arm familiarly around 
him, he said: 

“Well, friend Tucker, what can I do foi 

you ? ” 

“When you are elected President,” said 
Tueker, “ come up to mo in thiB way and I will 
tell you ’’—New York Evening Post. 

The Massachusetts Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion have decided against property qualifica¬ 
tion for voters, and in favor of the secret ballot 
The Whigs of that State have heretofore stren¬ 
uously opposed the secret ballot. 

The Free Democracy of Washington county 
Vermont, have nominated Royal Wheoler anc 
John Gregory for Senators; and Alonzo Pieref 
and Denslow Upham for County Judges. Thej 
also appointed town committees, whose duty ii 
to appoint sub-oommittees in each school dis 
triot. This is tho way to work. Organize ir 
your respective localities, circulate Free Demo¬ 
cratic documents, and the day of triumph wil 
not be long delayed. 

The Democracy of Mahoning county, Ohio 
have their wrath excited by the retention 0; 
Elisha Whittlesey as first Comptroller of the 
Treasury under President Pierce. They hac 
a county meeting at Canfield on 30th ult., and 
demand his removal. 

The Alabama Herald contains an account ol 
tho murder of a negro in Chambers county, ol 
that State, by bis master, Rev. Robert Jones 
a Methodist preacher. The negro was tied tc 
a tree and whipped to death. The preaehei 
immediately fled. 

Father Gavazzi was attacked in the Free 
Churoh, Quebec, on tho night of tho 7th inst 
He was delivering a lecture, in the course ol 
whioh he made the remark that Ribbonism 
had extended the Inquisition over Ireland. A 
voice in the crowd cried out “ That’s a lie! ’ 
upon which the house was attacked and th< 
speaker driven from the pulpit with blows. A 
party of soldiers quelled the disturbance. Fa- 
ther G. left the city the same night. * 

INDIANA. 

A State Convention of the Free Demoeraoj 
was held at Indianapolis on the 25th of May 
The following gentlemen were choqen officer! 
of the State Association for the ensuing year 

President —Ovid Butler. 

Vice Presidents —Samuel W. Riehey, Wm 
Hanaman, James H. Cravens, Samuel Patton. 
S. C. Stevens, John B. Seamons, George W 
Julian, and A. L. Robinson. 

Secretary — Rawson Vaile. 

Treasurer — H. G. Finch. 

Hon. S. P. Chase attended, and deliverec 
an address. They resolved to organize auxili 
ary associations throughout the State. Th( 
following, among other resolutions, was adopt¬ 
ed ; 

Resolved, That tho platform of principles and 
measures adopted by our National Conven¬ 
tion at Pittsburgh, in August last, meets our 
hearty and unqualified approval; and that, 
nobly contrasting with the platforms of the old 
parties, it embodies in it the unfashionable po¬ 
litical virtues of recognising tho distinction be¬ 
tween Right and Wrong, and the governmeni 
of the world by a Providence. 

The Free Democrat regards this as by fai 
the best State Convention they have ever hac 
in Indiana. It was better attended, and th< 
Free Democracy have reason to be not onlj 
satisfied, but gvatifiod with the result. * 

New Hampshire. —The Democratic State 
Convention (old line) met at Concord on Thurs 
day last. Hon. Edmund'Burke presided. Hon 
N. B. Baker was nominated for Governor. A 
resolution censuring President Pierce for som< 
of his appointments, was voted down. 
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Danger to the Union. —The Baltimore Sun 
scents danger to this country from the visit of 
Mrs. Stowe to England, and covertly insinu¬ 
ates that British philanthropy would lend itself 
to the “rupture of the Union” with hearty 
good will. The Sun disapproves “the volun¬ 
tary intimacy and association of the principal 
officers of the British Government with oliquas 
and coteries, who openly avow their seditions 
aspirations and aims with respeot to tho polit¬ 
ical integrity of this country. It is by no means 
consistent with the amicable relations subsist¬ 
ing between the Governments of the two na¬ 
tions, nor does the position of Professor Stowe 
and his lady, or the popularity of the latter as 
the author of Uncle Tom's Cabin, excuse it.” 

We had thought that this stale cry of “'dan¬ 
ger to the Union ” had been sufficiently explod¬ 
ed, and we confess to some astonishment at 
seeing such a charge in the Sun. The “ Union 
Safety Committee ” will probably be called on 
to re-assemble, to put down tho treason of 
which Mrs. Stowe is guilty, in visiting England 
after having written Uncle Tom’s Cabin. We 
would have been glad if the Sun had been a 
little more specific in its charge. It intimates 
that Mr. and Mrs. Stowe “ openly avow their 
seditious aspirations and aims with respect to 
the political integrity of this country,” but it 
can hardly mean to assert this seriously, in view 
of the facts, unless, indeed, to believe that sla¬ 
very is an evil, and to labor for its removal, be 
considered “seditious.” The late administra¬ 
tion labored with great zeal to prove that An¬ 
ti-Slavery sentiments were seditious, in the fa¬ 
mous treason trials at Philadelphia, but signal¬ 
ly failed. _^_ * 

LITERARY NOTICES. 


MEMPHIS CONVENTION. 


The Southern and Memphis Convention met 
on the 6th of June. It is represented that one 
thousand delegates were present, from fifteen 
States. Judge Dawson, of Georgia, was re¬ 
elected President, with twenty Vice Presidents. 
Rev. C. R. Marshall, of Mississippi, was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary. After effecting an organi¬ 
zation, the Convention adjourned till 4 o’clook, 
P. M. 

At the afternoon session no business of im¬ 
portance was transacted, beyond the appoint¬ 
ment of Committees on Resolutions, &c. 
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The Society 

illustrating the peculiar doctrines hold hy tho dis- 
ciplos of Geovgo Fox. By Mrs. J. R. Greer, author 
of “ Quakerism; or, The Story of My Life.” One 
vol., pp. 339. Now York: M. W. Dodd. For salo 
by Gray & Ballantyno, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Greer, after being for forty years a 
member of Friends Society, broke loose, and 
here are her disclosures of Quakerism. It 
would seem that, during all these long years of 
silent meetings, she, like Tam O’Shanter’s wife, 
“ nursed her wrath to keep it warm.” It is a 
book which Friends will certainly read, hut 
which it will task their utmost kindness not to 
put into the fire at the close. * 

Memoirs and Sermons or Rev. William J. Arm¬ 
strong, D. D. Edited by Rev. Hollis Road. One 
vol., pp. 411. Now York: M. W. Dodd. For sale 
by Gray & Ballantyno, Washington, D. 0. 

The subject of this memoir was eminently an 
evangelical man. He commenced his ministry 
as an evangelist in Virginia, add was known 
from the first as the friend of the colored 
people. He felt the force of the Saviour’s 
words, “ To the poor the gospel is preached,” 
and well did he verify this beautiful cbaracter- 
i istic of the great scheme of man’s salvation. 
I His labors among the colored people of Virginia 
E wore abundant. To them it was his happiness 
" to minister, and his crown will be studded with 
souls of tho poor slaves saved by his ministry. 
His sermons are valuable for their piety and 
directness. He was a useful, benevolent, and 
pious man. " * 

The Faded Hope. By Mrs.Sigourney. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. For salo by Gray & Ballan- 
tyno, Washington, D. C. 

A mother’s memorial of her youngest son. 


Philip Saphir, of Hungary. By his Brother. N. 
York: Carter & Brothers. For salo by Gray & Bal¬ 
lantyno, Washington, D. C. 

This is one of the most satisfactory memoirs 
of a converted Jew that we have read sinci 
times of Paul. It is told in his own diaries and 
letters principally; and all who take an i 
est in the conversion of the Jews will read this 
book with pleasure, for the hope it inspires for 
the restoration of Israel. 


Buchanan’s Journal op Man. May, 1863. 

We have, in this number, an article entitled 
“ Vaughan and Davis,” which is interesting 
those who have any belief in the inspiration of 
the “ Seer of Po’koepsie.” Mr. Vaughan pub¬ 
lished, in January last, in the Journal of Man, 
an article on Rain, which Mr. Davis repro¬ 
duced as his own, in the Hartford Times, 
the 19th and 20th February. When Mr. Davis 
was in Cincinnati, he received from Dr. Bulk- 
ley a copy of the Journal for January, who 
called his attention to this paper: and he then 
professed to bp unwilling to speak of it until 
, he could examine it in his “ superior state." 
He has done so; and, wonderful as it may seem 
to the believers in the “ Revelations of Andrew 
Jaekson Davis,” he has used tho thoughts and 
the language of Mr. Vaughan, who protests 
against having his scientific labors thus appro¬ 
priated, even hy one who claims a new species 
of inspiration. * 

EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Rushford, Winnebago co., Wis., May, 30/A, 
1853.—Enclosed please find three dollars, for 
which I wish you to send twenty oopies of the 
Facts for the People. The cause of Free De¬ 
mocracy in this town looks cheering. Out of 
150 votes cast at the last Presidential election. 
Hale reeoived 75. At our spring election the 
vote stood thus: Free Soil, 99; Union tiokot, 
48; scattering, 6. 1 think you will agree with 

me that this is doing pretty well, considering 
that as late as the fall of 1849, two-thirds of 
this township was owned and occupied by the 
seli:’- 


Menomonee Indians. 


H. W. N. 


Yorkville, Racine co, Wis., June 6th, 1853. 

I enclose one dollar for six oopies of the Facts 
for the People. Tho principles of tho Free 
Democratic party are advancing. The spring 
election is over, and I think through the coun¬ 
ty generally the Old Hunkers are defeated. 
This is onoouraging: for, although many think 
it foolish to manifest a party feeling at our 
town meetings, I have long been convinced that 
their influence is felt in the election of Presi¬ 
dent. The course we pursued in Yorkville, and 
some other adjoining towns, was this: we ap¬ 
pointed meetings in several of the school dis¬ 
tricts, invited the people to attend, procured 
speakers, and we there declared both our in¬ 
tentions and our independence in all our future 
contests. I am fully persuaded that had this 
course been pursued last fall, Charles Durkee 
would have been elected to Congress. Then 
let us circulate the documents, hold meetings, 
deliver speeches, and work like men, and tne 
victory will soon bo ours. F. D. 


Street's Run P. ()., Pa., May 26,1853.—En¬ 
closed find one dollar, for which send Facts for 
the People. In your last week’s paper, the ar 
tielo, “ How it looks from my Study YVindow,’ 
is decidedly the best thing 1 have read, even ir 
the Era, for the last four years. How would 
it do to give it along with the Facts for the Peo¬ 
plei o. h. r 


Fayetteville, New York, May 28, 1853.—En¬ 
closed I send twelvo dollars for a hundred copies 
of Facts for the People. The sum was raised 
by a few who desire to benefit the many. The 
method you have chosen of disseminating truths 
is highly commendable, and instead of remain¬ 
ing in paokages, unread, upon the shelves of 
Anti-Slavery men, its periodical appearance 
will secure the Facts a prompt perusal. 

0. D. B. 


Dilhborough, la., May 15, 1853.—Enclosed 
please find three dollars for twenty copies of 
Facts for the People. I have slept over the 
thing until last evening, I spent half an hour 
among our citizens, and found I could find 20 
who would pay 15 cents each for facts; and I 
bavo no doubt but I could make it 100, hy 
spending half an hour each day for one week; 
I will try. We think in ’56 we will give Hale 
and Julian a majority of our votes. Our peo¬ 
ple are waking up; wo have nothing to fear if 
we can only induce folks to read. 1 think the 
Facts a good move. S. W. 


second day. 

June 7.—Judge Moore offered a resolution 
relative to the construction of a railroad from 
Hie Mississippi to the Pacific, as a practicable 

-ms of allowing to the Southern and West- 

States a share of oommorce, and declaring 
that Congress has the power to grant lands to 
aid said road. 

The resolution was referred to the commit¬ 


tee. 


Bishop Otey offered a resolution relative to 
the freo navigation of the Amazon river. 

The committee then returned and offered a 
resolution urging the speedy improvement of 
the navigation of the tfouth Mississippi, by 


deepening the channel : and also reconimem 
ed the deepening of the harbors of Charleston, 
Savannah, Mobile, nnd Richmond. On other 


mbjeets the committee asked for further time, 
and the Convention adjourned till 4 P. M. 

At the evening session Gen. Quitman offered 
a resolution proposing to divide the resolution 
of the committee relative to the improvement 
of the mouth of the Mississippi and the'Upper 
Rapids; which caused an animated discussion, 
and was finally lost by a vote of 9 States to 4. 

The committee’s resolution was then almost 
unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Merrill offered a resolution in favor of 
a general and liberal system of education 
among tho Southern and Western States. • 

Mr. Kaiser moved the establishment of a 
Bureau of Statistics among tho several South¬ 
ern and Western States. 

The Committee on Resolutions not being 
prepared with further reports, the Convention 
adjourned. 

THIRD DAY. 

June 8.—The committee to-day reported 
resolutions in favor of direct trade, the Pacific 
railroad, the Tehuantepec route, manufactures, 
education, and steamers from Southern ports. 

An address to Congress, concerning the free 
navigation of the Oronoco, La Plata, and Ama¬ 
zon rivers, was also presented. 

The following are tho resolutions regarding 
the Pacifio railroad: 

1. Resolved, That a railroad from the Mis¬ 
sissippi to the Pacific is demanded, not only by 
commercial and individual interests, but also by 
the interests of the whole nation. 

2. Resolved, That so soon as the surveys, re¬ 
cently ordered by Congress, shall bo completed, 
the General Government should adopt such 
steps as shall insure the completion of the 
main trunk at the earliest possible period. 

3. Resolved, That as the General Govern¬ 
ment is expected to construct but one track, it 
should be looated on the route which scientific 
explorations shall show to possess the greatest 
degree of advancement in general climate, fer¬ 
tility of soil, cheapness of construction, and 
accessibility at all seasons from all parts of the 
Union. 

4. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Con¬ 
vention, the General Government should make 
liberal donations of tho public lands to the dif¬ 
ferent States, and to those bordering on the 
Mississippi, so as to enable all sections of the 
Union to conneot themselves with each other. 

Tho first and second resolutions were passed 
unanimously, hut the third was warmly de¬ 
bated. Mr. Kaiser moved to insert the word 
“ contral,” in regard to the looation of the 
road; which was lost, by ten States against 
one. Mr. K. then moved the insertion of the 
word “temperate,” as regarded the olimate; 
which was agreed to. 

The resolutions, as amended, were then 
unanimously passed. 

Mr. Thrasher offered a resolution regarding 
Cuba; which was lost. And the Convention 
adjourned till tho afternoon. 

At the ovening session, the other resolutions 
of the committee were passed without mate¬ 
rial change, which oooupied the time until the 
hour of adjournment. 

FOURTH 

June 9.—Tho Convention met this morning, 
and was addressed by Hon. John Bell. 

A motion was carried that tho Convention 
meet at Charleston on the second Monday in 
April next. 

After other unimportant business, tho Con¬ 
vention adjourned sine die. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


Renewal of the Struggle in behalf of the Colored 
Child, Jane Trainer—A new writ of Habeas 
Corpus—More and more Defiance of Law — 
Triumph of Charier Reform—A remarkable 
Africo-American—New York vs. Virginia. 

New York, June 11 , 1853. 


To the Editor of the National Era : 

I closed my account of tho Trainer ease, in 
my last, with a bare statement of the fact that 
an injunction had been prayed for, and grant¬ 
ed by Judge Baroulo, of the Supreme Court of 
New York. The injunction was a temporary 
ono, looking to the dernier resort of a slow 
and expensive suit in Chancery for tho recov¬ 
ery of possession of the child hy her father, 
from the hands of her present ungodly custo¬ 
dian. Judge Baroulo, when the parties came 
before him, to respond to the prayer for the 
injunction, which was designed to prevent the 
removal of tho child from New York, hinted 
his surprise that a shorter process had not 
been resorted to, and the probability that his 
deoision would have been the very opposite of 
that of Judge Duer, which was based on 
shallow pretence of want of jurisdiction, 
you will remembor, and further encouraging 
tho idea of another habeas corjius writ. Hon. 
E. D. Culver, counsel for the father of the 
child, with that taot and energy which lias al¬ 
ways characterized him, but especially in this 
tedious and tortuous ease, immediately took 
tho bint, and prayed a new habeas corpv 
which was granted, with a short return. T1 
officers charged with its execution started 
towards tho discharge of their duty in seem¬ 
ing good faith. These were, Mr. Hegeman, as 
deputy to sheriff Orser, of King’s county, and 
deputy sheriff Cromley, of this city. But the 
case suddenly took a now phase, showing a 
, most extraordinary defiance of law and judi¬ 
cial authority. At a late hour on Tuesday 
night, Mr. Hegeman returned, and related his 
adventures substantially as follows: 

“ We two officers proceeded to No. 101 Mer¬ 
cer street, and there arrested the child, and 
then extended the privilege to Rose Cooper to 
accompany it in the carriage to the office of 
James T. Brady. Esq. The arrest was made 
about 2}4 o’clock, after which the parties went 
to the office of Mr. Brady, in Warren street'. 
Thenee tho carriago was despatched for Cap¬ 
tain Byriders, who soon made his appearance, 
and within half an hour some fifty or sixty 
persons congregated about tho comer of 
Church and Warren streets, a point contigu¬ 
ous to the office of Mr. Brady. At this time 
Mr. Hegeman, the deputy sheriff of King’s 
county, insisted upon taking the child forth¬ 
with before the Judge in Brooklyn, but was 
resisted by Shoriff Orser’s deputy, who bad 
the writ of habeas corpus and the warrant in 
his possession, and who refused to give him 
custody of the child. At this junotuye the 
powers delegated to the Brooklyn deputy 
sheriff were revoked hy tho sheriff of Now 
York, who had granted them.” 

Upon a statement of these facts by Hege¬ 
man, the King’s county deputy sheriff, Judge 
Barculo issued attachments against Rose Coo¬ 
per, Isaiah Rynders, and Mr- Cromley, New 
York deputy sheriff, returnable next morning. 

Captain Rynders was now in a position of 
awowed and defiant connection with this case, 
as he has been all tho while in a less defiant 
and open way. He took good care, however, 
to respond to the writ for liis airest, hy liis 
personal presence ip court, on Thursday, and 
made an apology—thus showing that ho esti¬ 
mated the determination of Judge Baroulo to 
deal with him according to his demeanor, and 
came to the conclusion that discretion was the 
better part of valor, even for Captain Rynders. 
His apology was, that he was led by the offi¬ 
cers to the inference that Judge jdarculo, as tj, 
judge sitting in Brooklyn, had no jurisdiction 
“here. He got off with a severe reprimand, 
which will be of some service to him, it is 
hoped. 


The return of Rose Porter to this second 
writ was made through her counsel, James T. 
Brady, on Thursday. Nothing new was eli¬ 
cited by the testimony. The child was exam¬ 
ined to the showing of the mo3t systematic 
training as to the answers she was required to 
ive—under what sort of promises from her 
missus” may be imagined, from the asser- 
ions that she *“ didn’t love her father, nor her 
brother, nor nobody but missus! ” Some Bpicy 
passages at tongues were exchanged between 
the counsel, in which Mr. Brady, in the ab¬ 
sence of the same atmosphere in the Brooklyn 
court-room which he enjoyed in the court-room 
here, to say nothing of the strange indulgence 
extended to him by Judge Duer, exchanged 
for the judicial firmness of Judge Barculo, got 
le thrusts which may teach him his place 
future. Mr. Culver was never more at 
home, or more lucky in “ paying back,” than 


I’REE DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTIONS. 


ed Commonwealth of some ten thousand dol- 


VERMONT. 

The Convention which met at Montpelier, 
Vermont, May 31st, adopted the subjoined res- 




olutio: 


i this oooasion. 

The case has been postponed till Monday, 


when the actual finale is hoped for. Little 
doubt seems to be entertained by Mr. Culver 
as to the ultimate obtention of' the custody of 
the child by its natural parent. 

Tho carrying of the amendments to the city 
charter, on Tuesday, by so large a majority as 
more than thirty-three thousand, was an event 
of more than local interest in its pointings. It 
showed that the People are becoming aroused 
to the fearful tendencies of official extrava¬ 
gance and corruption, and that they feel a 
growing determination to take their own affairs 
into their own hands. Tho Temperance men, 
and other reformers generally, promptly and 
wisely gave in their adherence to this move¬ 
ment of city reform. Nor were the distinctive 
friends of Freedom indifferent. They did what 
they could for the procurement of the new or¬ 
der of things. These oo-laboring parties, and 
others whom oircumstances have kept out of 
party political movements, wore doubtless 
guided by their higher instincts in so doing. 
They had loug since come to realize that there 
was little hope for reform as to men, while 
measures were promotivo of corruption. Now 
they will find room to hope for a better order 
of things. But they must see to it that they 
do not content themselves with mere hopeful¬ 
ness. They must look to the primary meet¬ 
ings henceforward, and see that they are held 
otherwhere than in groggeries, kept, too often, 
by prostitutes and slave-catchers, or their sym¬ 
pathizers and abettors; and these must not 
stop here. They must use their direct per¬ 
sonal influence for the nomination of men for 
the City Legislature, by the respective politi¬ 
cal parties, who are right at heart like them¬ 
selves. Otherwise, the triumph of Tuesday will 
have proven the greatest calamity that could 
have befallen us, instead of a priceless blessing, 
through the ever-fearful process of reaotion. 
Work, earnest work, will be called for—self- 
sacrificing labors of love—because indispen¬ 
sable to consummate what has been only be- 


the Fugitive Slave Law, and the suppression of 
free discussion, which make adherence to tho 
demands of the Slave Power a paramount po¬ 
litical duty with all who-support them : while 
our platform repudiates the Compromise as a 
finality, demands the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, the prohibition of Slavery in the 
Territories, the abolition of Slavery in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and in all places under the 
jurisdiction of Congress; and that the Nation¬ 
al Government should, in the exercise of its 
constitutional powers, be actively and perpetu¬ 
ally on tho side of Freedom and free institu¬ 
tions, which makes opposition to the suprema¬ 
cy of the Slave Power, and the maintenance of 
the “inalienable rights of man,” a paramount 
political duty with all who sustain our plat- 


Conversing with an old friend of mine from 
the Valley of Virginia, whom I met at the As- 
tor House the other day, on his return from a 
long Western tour, the conversation turned 
upon “ Unole Tom’s Cabin,” which he was de¬ 
cidedly disposed to defend, by the way, as “not 
a bad book, after all, and one which showed 
up many things pretty truthfully, and in a 
way that would do good in spite of sundry ex¬ 
aggerations.” From that particular “ Cabin ” 
he turned to cabins generally, and then to 
ways and means for “ getting rid ’’ of the black 
population, if emancipated — he advocating 
African colonization, and I hinting “ Canadian 
emigration ”—until he finally struck the uni 
vernal string of pro-slavery apologism, (I can’ 
call his talk advocacy, although he is himself 
a slaveholder,) of which you will readily antici¬ 
pate the mention—“the starving condition of 
the free blacks.” 

In this latter connection, my friend—by way 
of confession, without avoidance, that there 
was another side of that question in his — 
thoughts, for he is a frank as well as ai 
servant and shrewd man—gave me some facts 
relative to a free colored man whom he visited 
near Urbana, Ohio, which I propose to record. 
His name is Richard Stanup. He is a farmer 
of his own land, (and a successful one, too, my 
informant thinks, notwithstanding he is a col¬ 
ored man.) residing in Champaign county, of 
which Urbana is the county seat, where he 
settled in 1804. He acted as General Wash¬ 
ington’s waiter during tho struggles- of the 
Revolution, of whom he speaks with awed af¬ 
fection. He witnessed most of the battles of 
that era, and was wounded at the battle of 
Stony Point, and was left for dead on the field 
of conflict. The scars from wounds then re¬ 
ceived lie bears upon liis person still, not with¬ 
out evident consciousness that they are regard¬ 
ed “ honorable sears,” as his garrulous details 
denote clearly enough. He is a member of the 
Baptish church, wliioh he joined eighty years 
ago; and yet he talks, with the aid of a vivid 
recollection, seemingly, of his conversion, and 
his baptism in the Potomac, while “ blessing 
the Lord” for it. His character, I am assured, 
has not belied his early profession—it having 
been markedly exemplary. 

It will be inferred from one of the statements 
above, that Richard Stanup (probably 
ruption upon “ Stanhope”) is a very old 
and so he certainly is, to the extent of having 
become a curiosity for his unusual senecity 
alone, apart from the other associations named. 
His age is now about 106 ! He has certainly 
not disregarded, during this long life, the scrip¬ 
tural injunction to multiply and replenish tne 
earth, for he is the father of thirty-three chil¬ 
dren, by two wives only. The youngest of these 
is now about eighteen. His mental as well as 
physical powers are wonderfully firm and elas¬ 
tic for such a prolonged life as his. It has been 
suggested by the Urbana Gazette, which has 
given a notice of this remarkable personage, 
that Congress—considering the circumstance 
of Stanup being probably tho last surviving 
member of Washington’s family—ought to vote 
him a pension. I design not to object to the 
proposition ; hut my slaveholding friend and 
informant did not seem to think that he needed 
any pecuniary aid* in view of his so successful¬ 
ly hoeing his own row in the field of life, amid 
circumstances adverse to liis race. 

The regular meeting of the New York His¬ 
torical Society for June, gave some indications 
that, while its transactions must necessarily 
have to do mainly with the Past, they will not 
hereafter deal with the facts thereof as those 
of a “dead Past” merely, but as having profit¬ 
able relation to the living Present. Such, at 
least, was tho indication of the paper of tho 
evening, whioh was read by Joseph Blunt, Esq. 
This paper was designed to do justice to the 
Ernpirs State, in the matter of tho settlement 
and prosperity of the great Northwest. Its 
drift was to show that Virginia’s vaunted dis¬ 
tinction of the “ mother of States” was not de- 
•served to the extent extravagantly claimed for 
her, in his opinion. He cited, as among his 
facts, that while Virginia was holding back, 
and keeping open a land office, through which 
Congress was baffled by squatters, So., New 
York came generously forward, and promptly 
and unhesitatingly ceded, without condition, 
her claim to that magnifioent region. But, 
finally, when the war was over, Virginia came 
forward with wondrous show of generosity— 
she coupled her grant with conditions which 
even her own son, Jame3 Madison, condemned 
and joined in rejecting! 

You may have noticed that even the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States, in a recent 
deoision, has joined the clap-trapping orators 
of Congress Hall, stump, and Fourth-of-Jnly 
celebrity, in this eternal glorification of Vir¬ 
ginia for more than she ever dreamed of doing 
for Northwestern prpgress and prosperity. 
Stimulated by this circumstance, Mr. Blunt 
has felt called upon to set forth the historical 
facts of the case, in a form.that eannot fail to 
throw important light on this interesting page 
of our national history. While doing “equal 
and exact iustice” to tho “ Emnire State”— 


and exact justice” to tho “ Empire State”— 
the “founder of States”—may we not add to 
her honorary appellations, in view of these 
cl aims set up by Mr. Blunt in her behalf, with 
great apparent j ustice 1 

At any rate, Mr. Blunt has been successful 
in fishing up a topic of general and lively in¬ 
terest from the tpo stagnant waters of pur 
local history; and it will now remain for some 
of Virginia's sons to defend ber against tjifl 
imputations of inordinate statql vanity, im¬ 
plied, to say tho least, in bis entertaining paper 
before the Historical Society. We shall see 
who will be the first to enter the lists in her 
behalf, as a truly-chivalrous “F. F. V.” would 
be expected to do. Indicator. 


Brevet Maj. Gen. Bennett Riley, U. S. Army, 
died at Buffalo, June 9th, aged 66. He distin¬ 
guished himself in the Mexican war. 


Resolved, That we adhere, with unwavering 
constancy, to the platform of principles adopt¬ 
ed for the Free Democracy, by the Pittsburgh 
Convention. 

Resolved, That the platforms adopted at Bal¬ 
timore by the Democratic and Whig parties 
contain no doctrines of vital necessity to the 
success of true Demoeraey and Republicanism, 
which are not contained in the platform of the 
Free Democracy; that there is no essential dif¬ 
ference as to principles between tho platforms 
of the two old parties; and that the distinguish¬ 
ing difference between them and the platform 
whioh wo support, is, that those platforms 


pledge their adherence to tho support of the 
Compromise measures as a “finality,” including 
” Ft * T ’ ' 


Resolved, That we cordially invite all, wheth- 
Whigs or Democrats, who are opposed to 


the domination of the Slave Power ; who desire 
the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law: who 
wish our boundless Territories freed from the 
curse of Slavery; who long to see Slavery driven 
from the National Capital, and who believe 
that the mission of this Republic is to uphold, 
perpetuate, and extend freedom and free insti¬ 
tutions in this and all other lands, by a vigi¬ 
lant exercise of its powers, to join with us in 
the support of these doctrines, coupled with a 
sound, democratic, progressive, and just nation¬ 
al policy, both at homo and abroad. 

Resolved, That we deem a thorough reform 
in the administration of our State, by which 
greater economy is insured, and a check given 
to the partial, monopolizing, and class legisla¬ 
tion which has prevailed for years, is of vital 
importance in our State policy; and that we 
are ready to co-operate with men of all parties 
in securing such a reform; and we hereby 
pledge our party to a faithful prosecution of it, 
so fiu- as the people place the power in their 


Resolved, That we extend to the Hon. John 
P. Hale, in his retirement from office, the meed 
of our approbation for his distinguished services 
while in the Senate of the United States, and 
that we shall not oease to look to him as 
chosen champion of our cause in the coming 
conflict between the opposing powers of Free¬ 
dom and Slavery. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The State Convention, which met at Harris¬ 
burg, June 1, adopted the following resolu- 


The Freo Democracy of Pennsylvania having 


assembled in State Convention, for the purpose 
of perfecting their organization and making 
nominations for State officers, feel it incumbent 
upon them to make a public delaration of the 
principles they propose to advocate, and the 
work they propose to accomplish: Therefore, 
Resolved, That all men are born free and 
equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 
an inalienable and indefeasible right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; hence 
Slavery is a sin against God and a crime against 


Resolved, That it is the mission of the Free 
Democracy to secure to all the enjoyment of 
their inalienable rights, by the impartial appli¬ 
cation, to public affairs, of the principles con¬ 
tained in the Declaration of Independence, 


Resolved, That as Slavery is aggressive, and 
can only live by continued encroachments upon 
free territory, it becomes the duty and impera¬ 
tive necessity of the laboring classes in this 
country to work earnestly with the Free De¬ 
mocracy to arrest its further spread; for the 
same despotism that places its foot upon the 
neck of the blaok man, will, when its interest 
dictates, attempt to reduce the white laborer to 
a condition like that of the slave; and it be¬ 
comes an aot of self-defence to himself, and a 
duty to his posterity, to relievo them of so dan¬ 
gerous and evil a burden. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United 
States, ordained to form a more perfect union, 
to establish justice and secure tho blessings of 
liberty, expressly denies to the General Gov¬ 
ernment all power to deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
and therefore the Government, having no more 
power to make a slave than to make a king, 
and no more power to establish Slavery than to 
establish Monarchy, should at onoe proceed to 
relieve itself from all responsibility for the ex¬ 
istence of Slavery, wherever it possesses consti¬ 
tutional power to legislate for its extinction. 

Resolved, That we consider Slavery and the 
slaveholding system, as existing in our country, 
to bo unjust, wrong, and impolitic; and that 
will, by all legal and proper means, seek to 
arate the National Government from sup- 


separate the National Government from sup¬ 
porting, favoring, or extending it; and to effect 
its amelioration and removal, not only on the 
gTQund of its intrinsic wrong and injury to the 
class of our fellow-creatures who are its imme¬ 
diate victims, but as evil in our general policy, 
and in its bearings operating prejudicially upon 
the labor, trade, commerce, and business of the 
country, creating aspeoialandseetional power, 
with interests diverse from those of the general 
country; exerting an unequal influence upon 
the Government, productive of difficulties in 
our foreign relations, and essentially an ele¬ 
ment of mischief and danger. 

Resolved, That we abide by the National 
Constitution, and hold that Slavery does not 
constitutionally exist in, and ought to be pro¬ 
hibited by law in the Territories, the District 
of Columbia, and other places where the Uni¬ 
ted States possesses exclusive jurisdiction; and 
that, hereafter, no new State ought to be ad¬ 
mitted into tho Union, without an irrepealable 
prohibition of Slavery in its Constitution, 

Resolved, That the so-called “ Public Works’ 
ef the State havo heep thus far an enormous 
burden on the patience and pockets of the 
people; that the burden has been for some time 
past increasing, with little or no prospect of 
removal or diminution; that the proceeds from 
'these works, and the expenditures upon them, 
have been scandalously misapplied and wasted, 
as rewards to partisan tools qnfi favorites, cor¬ 
rupting them and outraging public decency: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That we are in favor of selling the 
various public works, on the best terms and at 
the earliest practicable period. 

Resolved, That the traffic in intoxicating 
(jrinffs is the great source of pauperism, m^ery, 
and crime. We demand its entire prohibition, 
and pledge ourselves to use all the legitimate 
means which God has given us, for the accom¬ 
plishment of that object. 

Resolved, That as every man has a natural 
right to life, so he has a natural right to the 
means of obtaining a living, and henpe to a 
free home on God’s earth; therefore tfle public 
iands of tho Unitcff States should not be sold 
tq individuals nor granted to corporations, but 
should be held as a sacred trust fer the benefit 
of the people, and should be granted in limited 
quantities, free of cost, to landless settlers. 

Resolved, That single districts and direct 
voting are the great safeguards of true repub¬ 
licanism, and therefore the Constitution of our 
State ought to be so amended as to require 
single senatorial and legislative districts, and 
all officers, State and National, ought to be 
elected by direct vote of the people. 

Resolved, That the killing of the colored man 
at Columbia, by Ridgeley, of Maryland; the 
kidnapping of the Parser girls, and the murder 
of Miller, of Chester county, in connection 
(herewith; tflo neglect of the proper authori¬ 
ties of Pennsylvania and Maryland to bring 
the guiity actors to trial and punishment; 
omitting timely, earnest, and due requisition, 
on the one hand, and prompt surjencffff op the 
other—are unmistakable eViffepces of a condi¬ 
tion flf ppo-slavery courtesy subsisting between 
these Spates, more degrading to Pennsylvania 
and dishonorable to Maryland, than the giving 
and acceptance under such circumstances, by 
their Legislatures, respectively, of jollifications 
and champagne dinners, at a cost to our insult- 1 


Resolved, That it is the peremptory constitu¬ 
tional duty of the Governor of Pennsylvania to 
make requisition for, and of the Governor of 
Maryland to surrender, all such offenders 
against our laws as may be living or lurking 
in the latter State; and that if there be a cour¬ 
tesy, pro-slavery or otherwise, subsisting be¬ 
tween these States, of such an equivocal and 
sickly character, that it can only be kept alive 
by a disregard of these duties, and by spas¬ 
modic efforts through mere animal excesses 
and indulgences, let it die the death of the -un¬ 
righteous, and let a patriotic and honest ~~ 


gard for the Constitution and laws be its suc- 


The following State Central Committee was 
appointed: 

Russell Everett, John A. Wells, and Neville 
B. Craig, of Pittsburgh ; Pliny E. Chase, John 
Sheddon, and Wm.B. Thomas,of Philadelphia; 
Mordeoai McKinney, Myron T. Hughson, and 
Jacob T. Weistling, of Harrisburg; Jonathan 
M. Roberts, Samuel Aaron, and Caleb P. Jones, 
of Norristown. 

Resolutions were also adopted, recommend¬ 
ing the Saturday Visiter, of Pittsburgh, to pa¬ 
tronage—recommending each ward, township, 
and borough, to organize, themselves into Free 
Democratic Associations — sympathizing with 
the oppressed nations of Europe, and recom¬ 
mending direct taxation. After which, the 
Convention adjourned. 


Armstrong County, Pennsylvania. —Tho 
Free Democrats met in county convention at 
Kittaning, May 25. John Craig in the chair, 
James A. Gordon, Secretary. 

They nominated a oounty ticket, viz: Sena¬ 
tor, Philander Raymond; assembly, Dr. Josiah 
E.Stevenson; sheriff, JacobM. Campbell; treas¬ 
urer, John Burford: commissioner, W. Spencer; 
auditor, Robert Kiskadden. 

Suitable resolutions were adopted, and a res¬ 
olution to hold a general mass meeting at the 
village of Washington, on 4th of July. * 


FOREIGN NEWS BY THE CANADA. 


The Canada brings ninety-two passngers, 
among them Sir Charles Lyell and Joseph 
Whitworth, the English Commissioners to the 
World’s Fair, Professor Stowe and others. 

Great Britain. —A grand soiree and address 
from the Committee of the Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety was given to Mrs. Stowe, at Almaok’s, 
London. A large crowd, mostly Quaker la¬ 
dies, attended. Joseph Sturge, the President, 
and Professor Stowe, spoke. Tho addresses 
were long and flowery. The assembly filed, 
passed Mrs. Stowe, exchanging courtesies, and 
afterward adjourned to supper, where a mar¬ 
ble bust of Mrs. Stowe, by Bernard, was ex¬ 
hibited. 

Mazzini, who had arrived in England from 
his concealment on the Continent, remained 
in Milan three months before the insurrection, 
and one month after it—the fact being known 
to hundreds of Italians. 

The sub-marine telegraph has been success¬ 
fully laid between Port Patrick and Dona- 
ghadee. 

France. —The Emperor and Empress had 
gone,to St. Cloud. 

Government was considering projects for 
establishing free medical relief to the poor of 
the country districts. 

Fifty years’ concession of the submarine 
telegraph from France to Algeria had been 
granted to John W. Brett. 

Germany. —All the Students’ Associations 
throughout Germany have been suppressed. 

Prince Henry (the King of Belgium’s broth¬ 
er.) has espoused the Princess Amelia of Saxe 
Weimar. 

Austria. —The Kings of Prussia and Belgium 
had gone home, via Dresden, from Vienna. 

The proposed marriage of the Duke do Bra¬ 
bant with the Austrian Archduchess Maria 
Henrietta, causes satisfaction at Vienna, the 
expectation being that, when the young Duke 
has acquired political experience, King Leopold 
will abdicate in bis favor, an'd thus indirectly 
bring Austria at the gates of France. 

Vienna papers state that recent develop¬ 
ments show that the Rasloek conspiracy was 
widely extended, and compromised several per¬ 
sons in the higher classes of society. 

Holland —No answer had been received to 
the note sent by Government to the Holy See. 
Meantime the Catholic prelates continued very 

Italy. —Milan letters mention that the Aus¬ 
trian Commission of Inquiry, now sitting, has 
totally failed to establish any evidence connect¬ 
ing the Lombard emigrants in Sardinia with 
the recent revolution. 

The Pope had gone to Anzio. 

Magnetic table-moving is now all the rage 
at Rome. The Pope and Jesuit’s Colleges have 
boen experimenting. 

Switzerland. —The brave attitude assumed 
by the Swiss Government against Austria, ex¬ 
cites much attention. At the latest dates from 
Berne, the 23d, the Council had taken no fur¬ 
ther steps than reoalling their envoy. 

Russia. —The St. Petereburgh papers report 
a victory over tho Circassians on the, hill of 
Kazelama, on tho 1st of April. 

Spain .—The Gazette publishes a list of the 


New York, June 12.—The steamer Pacific 
arrived here to-day. at 2}£ P M. 

England. —The British Government had re¬ 
fused, in both Houses of Parliament, to state 
whether or not its Mediterranean fleet had 
been ordered to assist Tutkey. 

An interesting discussion' in the House of 
Lords had occurred concerning the conduct of 
the Captains General of Cuba in regard to tho 
slave trade. All the Captains General are im¬ 
plicated, except Concha and Valdez. Canedo 
is deeply guilty. Spain had been remonstra¬ 
ted with, and had promised amendment; but 
the British fleet off' Cuba will be strengthened. 

Switzerland. —The Government lias ordored 
out all its forces, to fight Austria, if necessary. 

The East — Turkey. —Prinoe Menzohikoff 
left Constantinople on the 22d, and arrived at 
Odessa on the 23d. A Russian army, 100,000 
strong, was concentrating on the Turkish fron¬ 
tier. The Ministers of France, England, Aus¬ 
tria, and Prussia, made a joint attempt to rec¬ 
oncile the parties, but Menzohikoff and the 
Divan were equally inflexible, so the former 
left. The Turkish fleet had been sent for, and 
a part of it despatched to Egypt for whatever 
troops Abba Pacha had ready. Tho Minister 
of War had sent couriers to every Ottoman 
province, oalling out the whole warlike resour- 

s of the empire. 

The whereabouts of the French fleet is not 
known, and the orders of the British fleet are 
kept a profound secret. Affairs look very oriti- 
~al, but may be settled quietly. 

Cape of Good Hope. —At the Cape every¬ 
thing was quiet, the Ashantoe invasion having 
been quellod. 

India. —Affairs in Burmah look very bad for 
the British. They had been repulsed, and the 
troops cut off in skirmishes. A steamer had 
been sent express for more troops. 

China. —The news from China is highly im¬ 
portant. The latest reliable dates from Shang¬ 
hai to the 28th of April, state that Nankin 
being invaded by the rebels on the 16th, the 
Imperial Commissioner hired a fleet of Portu¬ 
guese launches, to relieve the city by water, 
but they were captured by the rebels. 

A private letter from Manchester, contain¬ 
ing dates to the 29fch, being one day later, 
states that Nankin had fallen, and the British 
commander refuses to permit British morohant- 
to go up the river with stores or ammuni- 
for either party. Jt was expected that the 
Americans would also hack out. 


reformed tariff, extending to 450 articles, which 
will now he admitted duty free. 

Turkey and Russia. —A despatch from Vi- 
onna, dated the 26th of May, states that Men- 
sohikoff, tho Russian ambassador, has left Con- 


Sultan to accede to the Russian ultimatum, 
had expired without arrangement, and that 
Menschikoffwas then onboard the Bteamer 
preparing to laavo, so that the announcement 
of his departure is probably correct. 

Redschid Pacha, the anti-Russian states¬ 
man, had been appointed by tho Sultan Minis¬ 
ter of Foreign Affairs. 

A despatch from Paris, dated the 19 th, states 
that the Russian troops wore receiving rein¬ 
forcements, and affairs were deemed very crit- 

A Turkish vessel had heen sent with import¬ 
ant despatches to the Governor of Jerusalem 
and the French consul at Jerusalem. 

The French fleet is said to have received 
permission to enter the Dardanelles 

England —The English Cabinet had heen 
summoned by the Queen, to deliberate on the 
oondition of affairs at the East, which, to¬ 
gether with the declaration of Lord John Rus¬ 
sell that Turkey should be protected, excited 
much attention. 

Persia. —The Mormon elders have been ex¬ 
pelled from Persia. 

Greece. —It is reported at Paris that the U. 
S. frigate Cumberland, with Mr. Marsh on 
board, has demanded reparation from Greece, 
for the imprisonment of Dr. King. 

India. —Advices from Burmah, to the 13th 
of April, state that more British troops are 
wanted, with no prospect of peace, 

The Burmese Commissioners have refused to 
sign the treaty. 


FURTHER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


New York, June 8. —The steamer El Dorado 
has arrived from Aspinwall, with San Francis¬ 
co dates of the 7th uff. 

The ship John Stuart reports having passed, 
on the §d of May, the wreck of a large ship, 
apparently of 1,000 tons, burnt to the water’s 
edge, which had boen in that situation some 
time. 

Two men, named Brofey and Seottey, were 
arrested at San Francisco on the 6,ch, charged 
with two attempts to blow up the steamer Sier¬ 
ra Nevada. The accused were firemen on 
b,oqvd tbs steamor, and tho attempts were 
made on the trip between Panama and San 
Francisco. 

A terrible affray had occurred at Santa Bar¬ 
bara between a party of squatters and Sheriff 
W. W. First, assisted by a party of citizens— 
one of whom, named J. AfeSidall, a justice of 
the peace, was sffot dead. Sheriff First was 
also mortally wounded. An intense excitement 
followed, during which the revenue cutter Ew¬ 
ing arrived, the commander of which prompt¬ 
ly offered to rouffer assistance to the mayor. 
The excitement stiff continued at the last ac¬ 
counts, The affair grew out of an attempt to 
eject a squatter named John Power. 

‘ most destructive fire occurred at San Fran- 
on the evening of the 4th ult;, destroying 
the Rosettee House and several adjoining build¬ 
ings. Loss estimated at $I24,0ff0. Sever iff of 
the inmates of the hotel are supposed to have 
perished in the flames; among them, Mr. Hub¬ 
bard, of Ohio. 


The county record office at San Jose has 


The yield of gold continues as abundant as 
ver, and there is no indication of a falling off. 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


---- j, designed 

preservation as a document for reference, or for g— 
oral circulation as a Free Democratic missionary, es¬ 
pecially among those not yet familiar With the Anti- 
iiavery movement. It will lie composed chiefly of 
articles from the National ’Em, adapted particularly 
the purpose named. 

Each number wi” — 


Each number will contain eight pages, and be print- 
id on good paper, of the size of the Congressional 
Globe, in quarto form, suitable for binding. 

It will bo furnished at the following rates, by the 
year, twelve numbers constituting a volume: 

Six copies to one address - - - - $1 
Twenty oopies to one address ... 3 
One hundred copies to one address - 12 
KF“A11 payments must be in advance. 

G. BAILEY. 

P. S. We have lately obtained, and shall publish 
i successive numbers of this monthly, a series of val¬ 
uable documents, carefully compiled, containing Pro- 


e Subject of Slavery in the Colonios 


oeedings o___ v __ _^ ... . 

before the Revolution, and before the formation of the 
Federal Constitution; copious Extracts from Elliott’s 
Debates and tho Madison Papers; Debates on Slaveiy 
in tho First Congress; Views of Washington, Frank¬ 
lin, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry ; Tucker's Notes on 
Rlackstone; Debates on Emancipation in the Virginia 
Convention, Ac. G B. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin, will commence, in July er_ OJ 

tl’“ "ublioation of an Original Novel, entitled Tue 

-i-Saxon Serf : a Tale of the-Century. 

By William Henry Herbert, (Frank Forrester,! one 
of the most popular authors of the country. It will 
•un through about twenty-six numbers of the Era, or 
lalf a volume. Persons wishing to secure the work as 
it shall appear should send in their subscriptions with¬ 
out delay. 


Thesi_„_ ,JS|L __,. 

oopies and for clubs, to old or new subscribers. Three, 
“ old subscribers, for 


five, or ten old subscribers, for example, by clubbing, 
may have so many oopies of the Era for $5, $8, or $15. 


AGENTS AND CLUBS. 

Agents are entitled to fifty oents on each new yearly 
subscriber, and twenty-five cents on each renewed 
subscriber, exoeptin the ease of clubs. 

A olub of three subscribers, one of whom may be an 
d one, at $6, will entitle the person making it up to 
copy of the Era for three months; a club of five, 
two of whom may be old ones, at $8, to a copy for six 
—ontlis; a club of ten, five of whom may be old ones-, 
$15, to a copy for one year. Money to be forward¬ 
ed by mail, at our risk. Large amounts may be ro- 
~ of deposite. It will be 


raitted in drafts oi_ 

seen that the price of the paper, s'ingle copy, ir ...» 
dollars a year. Agents sometimes allow a subscriber, 
— they obtain or renew, the benefit of their com- 
m, so that the subscriber, by their kindness, gets 
his paper for $1.50, or $1.75, as the case may be. 

Subscriptions for half a year, from the 1st of 
July to the 31st of Deoember, will be received. 

G. BAILEY. 

Washington, June 9,1853. 


LATER FROM MEXICO. 


New Orleans, June 11.—The steamer 
Texas has arrived, bringing Vera Cruz dates of 
the 8th. Among her passengers are General 
Almonte, Minister to the United States, and 
the Minister to Franco. 

Alaman, Minister of Foreign Affairs, died 
i the 1st instant. Manuel Bonita, Secretary 
of War, will take his place. Navarro, of Gua¬ 
dalajara, is spoken of for Secretary of War. 

Santa Anna had revived the old edict, de¬ 
signed to annoy travellers. Tho Governor of 
Acapulco, General Alvarez, had issued a coun¬ 
ter proclamation, advising the people of his 
Department to pay no attention to the edict. 

The now tariff of Santa Anna is said to be 
higher than that of 1845, and was expected to 
prove very unsatisfactory. Cotton goods are 
to pay a duty of six cents per yard, 

Sixty robbers had entered tho town of La¬ 
gos, liberated tho prisoners, about 200 in num¬ 
ber, and carried away property to the value of 
$30,000 or $40,000. The inhabitants, 8,000 
number, made no resistance. 

Sixty doaths by the vomito occurred at Vera 
Cruz on the 7th instant. 


A New Document— containing, 1. Declaration of 
Independence; 2. Constitution of the United Statos; 
3. Fugitive Slave Law; 4. Platforms of the Parties, 
as adopted in 1852.' It will make a handsome 
pamphlet of 16 pagos, and will be furnished (post 
ago paid) at 5 oonts por singlo copy, 25 cents por 
won, or $2 per hundred. 

Ordors aro respectfully solicited. 

Hon. Horace Mann’s Sfeech on tho Institution 
of Slavery. Delivered in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, August 17, 1852. Twenty-four pages. Price, 
including postage, $3 por hundred. 

Hon. Charles Sumner’s Speech on tho Fugitive 
avo Law. Delivered in the Sonato of the United 
Statos, August 26,1852. Thirty-two pagos. Price, 
eluding postage, $3.20 por hundred. 

TIon. N. S. Townshend’s Speech on the Present 
Position of tho Democratic Party. Delivered in the 
ouse of Representatives, June 23, 1852. Eight 
igos. Prioe 75 cents per hundred, inoluding post- 
;e. Address A. M. GANGEWER, Secretary, 

Box 195, Washington City , D. C. 

The above Speeches are sold by William Ear¬ 
ned. 48 Beekman street, Now York. 


ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS 0F- 
FIUE, M LEWIS L'LEPIIANE. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 37 J cents, postage 12 oents. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—prioe 50 cents, post- 

Key to Unde Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 


White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50 oents, postage 12 oents. 
Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12ma—prioe $1, post- 


Goodcll’s American Slave Code—prioe 75 oents, post- 
mts, postage 12 


Manuel Pereira—prioe in cloth 75 
cents; in paper 50 oents, postage 

Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

National Era Office. 


THE WATER (JURE JOURNAL. 


A now volume. Now is tho time to subscribe. Pub¬ 
lished monthly, in a beautiful quarto. Illustrated 
with engravings, exhibiting the structure, anatomy, 
and physiology, of the human body, with familiar in¬ 
structions to learners. It is emphatioally a Journal of 
Health, designed to bo a complete Family Guido in 
all eases and in all diseases. 

Terms— only one dollar a year, in advanoe. Ad¬ 
dress, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

“ Tho Water Cure Journal holds a high rank in the 
soienoe of health; always ready, straightforward, and 
plain-spoken, it unfolds the laws of our physioal na¬ 
ture, without any pretensions to the technicalities of 


a form 


s attractive and refreshing 

. is ."—New 1. 

May 26—4t 


THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI¬ 
CAL JOURNAL. 


Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, 
Education, Agriculture, the Natural Seicnoes, and 
General Intelligence—profusely illustrated with en¬ 
gravings. Every family, and especially all young men 
and women, should have a copy. Published monthly, 
at one dollar a year. All letters should be post paid, 
and direoted to FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

Young men about launching forth upon the activi¬ 
ties of life, and anxious to start right, and understand 
their course, will find this Journal a friend and moni¬ 
tor, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from 
vioe, and to prepare them for usefulness and success 
in life. The various occupations will he discussed in 
the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that ever 
one may know in what pursuit he would be moi 
likely to succeed. May 26—4t 


DR. MINE'S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE 
AND LIVER PILLS. 


UF* A singular combination, but very effectual, 
the following will show: 

New York, November 20, 1852. 

Knowing, from experience, the valuable qualitl 
of DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE AND LIVER 
PILLS, I have for some time baok considered i 
duty, and made it my business, to make those articles 
known wherever I went among my friends. A short 
time ago I booame acquainted with the case of a 
young girl, who seemod to be troubled with worms 
and liver complaint at the same time, and had been 
suffering for some two months. Through my porsua- 
she purchased one bottle of DR. MoLANE’S 
MIFUGE, and one box of LIVER PILLS, 
which she took according to directions. The result 
she passed a large quantity of worms, and thinks 
one box more of the Pills will restore her to per¬ 
fect health Her name and residence can be learned 
by calling on E. L. Theall, Druggist, comer of Rutger 
ad Monroe streets. 

P. S. Dr. MoLane’s celebrated Vermifuge and Liver 
Pills can be obtained at any of the respectable Drug, 
Stores in the United States. 

[Lpr Purchasers will please bo careful to ask for 
:.d' take none but DR. McLANE’S VERMIFUGE 
and LIVER PILLS. There are other Vermifuges 
and Pills boforo the public, but all comparatively 


CLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

T HE above Establishment still continues in success¬ 
ful operation, having already entered upon its 
ixth season. The largely inoreused number of pa- 
, ients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of onres, induce the subscriber to believe that 
his enlarged experience and opportunities for treat¬ 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a suc- 
iss and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
me. T. T. SEELYE, M- D-, 

April 21—24t Proprietor. 


PATENT AffENCY—ESTABLISHED IN 1820. 
YinffLIAM P. ELfllOT, formerly of the Patent 
V y Office, continues to act as Solicitor for American 
md Foreign Patents, and Attorney for the transaction 
.f'nii iJwjnesg connected with the United States Pat- 
, at his Agency, direaiiy apposite the main 
of the Patent Office Building, Washington, 
April 21—lOt 


of'all husi 
ant Office, 
antranoe 


R THE PEOPLE. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON SERF: 

A TALE OF THE - CENT1 


TERMS OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
copy, one year - $2 I Five copies, one year $3 
le copies, one year 5 | Ten oopies, one year 15 
' 1 a the price of the Era, for single 


“CIRCULATE THE DOCUMENTS.” 


ATTENTION! 

QJOLDIERS who served in tho various wars, and 
O sailors, or thoir widows or lioirs, to whom ar- 


heirs, to whom ar- 
ears oi pay, oxtra pay, bounty land, pensions, Ac., 
lay bo duo, may find it to their tulvantago to have 
heir claims investigated. Address 

A. M. GANGEWER, 

Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought nnd sold. 


AMEIliOAN AND EUROPEAN AGENCY. 
HIE subscriber devotes his attention to the prose¬ 
cution of CLAIMS, procuring of PATENTS, or 


of funds, MU.. ... .. 

of Europe. JOS. C. G. KENNEDY, late of 
-r— Census Office, Washington. 


June 16—3m 


S500 FOR EVERYBODY. 

A LL the various " Chances to Make Money,” “Lu¬ 
crative Occupation,” Ac., whioh are advertised 
in the papers, can bo had, free of charges, with full in¬ 
structions, hy addressing 

EATON MONTGOMERY, 
ae 16. South Olive, Noble Co., O. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN. 

T OFFER for sole upwards of thirty different Re- 
J. ceipts, many of which havo heen sold the past year 
for five dollars a-piece, and the wholo comprising so 
many different ways to make money. In the sale of 
one of the articles alone, I have known young men 
he past year to mako from fivo to twelve dollars por 
lay; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
he articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
ail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number of 
Receipts will be forwarded hy mail. No letter taken 


from tho of 


ss prepaid. 


Juno 16. 


WHITE SLAVER V IN THE BARBARY STATES 

B Y HON, CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendid 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker A 
Smith. It makes a beautiM 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in oloth, thin boards, printed in tha 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 

THE ARGUMENT. 

Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 

T Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbnry States. 


II. History of White Slavery in Barbary; Eariy 
i(Torts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
diaries V, by England, by France, by Holland; Free- 


Efforts a 

Charles V, by Englan . 
dorn by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free¬ 
dom by Escape; White American Viotims to Barba¬ 
ry ; Parallel between White and Blaok Slavery; Tri¬ 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 

III. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary ; 
A pelogies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
White Slaves; Better off in Barbary than at Homo; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev¬ 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Prioe 50 ots.; postage 12 cU. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPHANE, 

March 31. Offioe National Era. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST, 

A RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, published 
weekly, at Utica, New York, is the organ of the 
American Baptist Free Mission Sooiety, and the only 
Baptist newspaper in the United States advocating the 
principle of non-fellowship with slaveholders, either 
m ecclesiastical or in voluntary missionary organiza- 
-’errns— $1 .50 ner annum, in advanoe; or, if 
months, $2 per annum. 
WAREHAM WALKER, 
Editor and Publishing Agent. 


payment he delayed tl 
April 28—8t 


LAND WARRANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

A LL Warrants sold by us are guarantied in every 
particular, without limit as to time. Orders from 
the West are solicited and filled at host rates. Persona 
sending us Warrants by mail, will reooive prompt re¬ 
turns, at the highest maket price. 


host maket price. 

HARRIS COWLES & CO., 

Nos. 9 and 11 Kilby st., 

May 12—12t _ Boston. Mass. 


BUELL & BLAN0H4RD, WASHINGTON, D. C n 
have now ready for delivery 

MANUEL PEREIRA; 


THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 
Written in Charlest on, S . C., by F. C. Adams. 

T HE above work forinsTbeautiful 12mo voimne of 
ovor 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 50 


Trade. Ordors solicited. Copies sent by mail, pro- 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miios, for 61 oents. 

The above work is a dolinoation of tho scones and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuel Poroira, steward of the British brig Jan- 

The Billowing notice of this work is oopied from the 
National Em of February 17: 

“ The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by whioh her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, ol all nations, and even those cast upon their 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
of its publication, and find that it gives a life- 


of Per, 


—storms she encountered, and her wreoked condition 
when brought into the port of Charleston, S. C.; to- 
—ther with the imprisonment of Pereira, several Ben¬ 
in belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain offi¬ 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot he mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
untnercial man, and philanthropist.” 

Any newspaper inserting tho above advertisement, 
...id sending a copy containing it to Buoll & Blanch¬ 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the worts 
■' postage paid. Address 
IELL & BL/- 


BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 
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VOL VTL 


[Reported for the National Era.) 
LECTURE ON MIGRATION, 

Applying the Principles of a previous lecture on tl 
same subject to the Black Race In America, 


Delivered April 2d, 1853. 
[continued.] 

“ Thus, after the lapse of the first quarter of 
a century under our present form of govern¬ 
ment, the South had surpassed the North in 
commerce, in manufactures, and in the accu¬ 
mulation of wealth, in proportion to the num¬ 
ber of citizens of the respective sections. Since 
that period, a great change has occurred. The 
harbors of Norfolk, of Richmond, of Charles¬ 
ton, and Savannah, have been deserted for 
those of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston ; 
and New Orleans is the only Southern city 
that pretends to rival its Northern competitors. 
The grass is growing in the streets of these 
cities of the South, which originally monopo¬ 
lized our colonial'commerce, and maintained 
their ascendancy in the earlier years of the 
Union. Manufactures and the arts have also 
gone to take up their abode in the North. 
Cities have been expanded and multiplied in 
the same favored region. Railroads and ca¬ 
nals have boon constructed, and education has 
delighted there to build her colleges and semi¬ 
naries.” 

This extract needs but few comments on my 
part, to show you that it sustains my view of 
the question. 

Mr. Fisher gives the population 
of the South (whites only) as 2,749,795 
Add to these the number of ne¬ 
groes then in the South - - - 1,400,000 


And wo have a population of - 4,149,795 
About equal to that of the North, or about 
8210 per head of values, that of the North be¬ 
ing 8240. I cannot take time to follow Mr. 
Fisher into his argument, that the tariff laws 
have produced this immense change he pic¬ 
tures as having occurred since the period he 
names. He might have named an earlier one. 
I have no doubt it had its effect, but the con¬ 
trolling cause is to be sought in the fact, that 
after 1808 the South was thrown upon its own 
natural increase in population, having ceased 
to import slaves. There was a timo when the 
South “monopolized our commerce,” and when 
it “maintained'its ascendancy.” That time 
was “colonial,” and “the earlier years of the 
Union. ’ It was a time when population 
imported, and large values exported. Now the 
South exports both, and henoe the controlling 
cause of the “change.” A very brief state¬ 
ment of the growth of our cities will exhibit 
this more fully: 

Charleston had in 1790 16,359 inhabitants. 

Do. 1800 18.712 do. 

Do. 1810 24,711 do. 

After the abolition 

of the slave 

trade in - - - 1820 24,480 do. 

Baltimore had in 1790 13.503 do. 

Do. 1800 26614 do. 

Do. 1810 46,555 do. 

After slave trade - 1820 62,738 do. 

This shows the ratio of increase to have 
changed very suddenly after the slave trade 
ceased. The Northern cities exhibit a " 
steadier increase : 

New York- 1810 96,373 inhabitants. 

Do. 1820 123,706 do. 

Do. 1830 203,007 do. 

Philadelphia - - - 1810 96,664 do. 

Do. 1820 108,116 do. 

Do. 1830 167,188 do. 

Wo all know that all above fifteen per cent, 
of the above increase must have oome through 
immigration. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not want 
negro importation revived. I love our 
North,, our free laborers, our institutions. I 
know their value in every point of view. Free 
labor always will exceed slave labor, if its 
productiveness is not impeded by extraneous 
causes; and free institutions are productive in 
so many other senses, which political econo¬ 
mists cannot get into their tables. My pur¬ 
pose is only to startle a little our white self- 
sufficiency, by suggesting an important and not 
to be overlooked cause of our divided progress 
through which—in part, at least—wo have 
outstripped the South since 1810. Our physi¬ 
cal force, in human bone and muscle, has 
ceived constant additions from abroad, while 
that of the South has, since 1808, been 
etrieted to its natural increase. I trust that 
the suggestion that the shoeless wanderers and 
exiles, both black and white, are potent influ¬ 
ences in our progress, is not offensive to our 
pride ; but be it or not, the truth must be told, 
and it demonstrates that man’s migrations 
and transportations are important elements 
human history. We should not pass them by 
as unimportant, butrather study its causes and 
effects. With this view, permit mo to add a 
few more reflections. 

Professor Tucker and Mr. E. C. Seaman 
have both made calculations 03 to the relative 
annual value per head produced in the differ¬ 
ent States of this Union. Mr. Seaman gives to 
each person in the United States $57; Profes¬ 
sor Tucker, $62; averaging the two, would 
make about $60 per head, or $300 for each 
family of five. 1 have taken the pains to aver¬ 
age the tables they have furnished, relatively 
between the free and slave States, and I find 
that, according to Professor Tucker, the aver¬ 
age result of the products of the slave States is 
$57, and of the free States, $65. The table of 
Mr. Seaman makes the slave States $54, and 
the Northern States $63. If we take the free 
and slave States that most resemble oaeh other 
in pursuits, and whieh lie contiguous to each 
other, we find that Tucker makes Ohio $42, 
Kentucky $49; Seaman make's Ohio $42, and 
Kentucky $41.75. If we take a free and a 
slave State whose labor is protected by the 
General Government through the tariff, wo 
find that Tucker makes Massachusetts $103, 
Louisiana $90: Mr. Seaman makes Massachu¬ 
setts $105.62, Louisiana $107. 

I trust you will permit me to say, what I 
must say, that the fact of the protected States 
doubling other States in production, is no proof 
against the maxims of migration. I cannot 
comment on tho fact without violating your 
rule, which forbids polities. Mr. Fisher had, 
however, some cause for his arguments. 

These tables show that Northern labor, in a 
general average, is somewhat more productive 
than Southern. That labor is, however, aided 
in a far higher degree by ingenuity, intelli¬ 
gence, and machinery. Nor must we, in com¬ 
mon justice to the slave, omit to repeat the 
fact that the proportion of laboring men to 
she whole population is, for obvious reasons, 
far greater North than in the South, so that, 
on close calculation, the disparity between free 
and slave labor would ho lessened. 

I have not been able to find, and have not 
had timo to make out myself, a calculation as 
to the relative consumption of the two laboring 
forces. In all calculations the master and the 
siave are continually blended together. Could 
the latter he separated, and his consumption 
compared with his products, I have not a par¬ 
ticle of doubt that, as a mere dollars-and-oents 
calculation, of all productive human machines 
in the world, the negro slave of our Union leads 
the column in his net proceeds. Compare the 
exports and imports of the different States— 
although tho fact that New York is the great 
importing and exporting mart of this Union, 
impeding all close calculation—and olear as the 
noonday sun will it appear upon our financial 
tableaux that the labor of the despised and 
deridod negro is the basis of much of our 
wealth and progress. 

I must rejieat here what I have stated al¬ 
ready : The labor of the South is almost all 
exported ; it is turned into money. Tho South 
is therefore the banner land of financiers, be¬ 
cause it is so ojien to exploitation.* It opens 
bo riehly to their schemes. The masters in¬ 
dulge in a high grade of expenditure, and 
everything is flush. Not so in the North. We 
house and turn into family comforts a great 
part of our labor, and much of this escapes 
financial calculation ; yea, as “ an honest con¬ 
fession is good for the soul,” we may as well 
admit that wo house a goodly portion of South¬ 


ern labor besides. More of our wealth arises 
from Southern labor than we imagine. Go to 
our Northern cities, to Cincinnati for instance; 
inquire at our workshops, and we will learn 
that many of our products, and especially those 
for which high wages are given, depend for a 
market upon the wants of the South. For all 
of them, and much of our fineries, pay the to¬ 
bacco, the cotton, the sugars, and the rice, the 
black man raises. 

Strike from North America’s commercial 
balance-sheet the 140,000,000 of the black 
man’s export productions, and a crisis would 
come in our progress that might make our 
pale faces paler still. Let some fell disease 
sweep tho negro population of this Union out 
of existence, and those who shout loudest for 
the forcible exportation of the imported negro 
would he the first to stand aghast at the pov¬ 
erty which would then impend over our land. 
We talk of England needing our products, and 
that that necessity is a bond for peace, and a 
guarantee that she will yield any “reasonable” 
demand. Let me ask you, Do not we ourselves 
need all our products, or at least their proceeds'? 
When could North America have spared, with¬ 
out serious commercial and financial embarrass¬ 
ments, tho products of all our labor ? 

Friends! Labor, human labor—the freer 
and the more truly intelligent and the more 
virtuous the better—is the great lever of na¬ 
tional and individual wealth, comfort, and 
strength. The application of this truth is uni¬ 
versal, and it is only modified by the relative 
position of the respective laboring forces. 

The North has 3,000,000 of adult laboring 
men, the South about 700,000. We have seen 
that, to say the least, tho products of each of 
these laboring men, as averaged over the whole 
population, are about equal. This gives the 
North an excess of laboring men of 2,300,000, 
which, at $300 per annum, would make 
$6,900,000,000 more production in the North 
over the South. I have also shown what kind 
of people these laboring men consist of; and 1 
feel, that no one of my intelligent hearers will 
any longer doubt that the comparatively 
greater progress of the North arises, in a con¬ 
siderable degree, in the Middle and Western 
States especially, from the fact that the North 
is migrated into, while the South is restricted 
to tho natural increase of its population; in 
fact, migrated from. Nor will any one any 
longer doubt that tho negro—slave though he 
be—is an important productive element in our 
general wealth and national progress. The 
negro’s importation, as the white man’s immi¬ 
gration, has been one of the chief elevators 
in our progress, since it constituted one of tho 
chief elements of our increasing productive- 


Slaverv is a serious harrier to white immi¬ 
gration in the South. Free labor is too proud 
to mingle its labor with slave labor in the 
same State. Why, the proud and spirited 
horse even disdains to bo a yoke-mate to the 
thistle-eating ass. How much more inborn 
must it be to every; free laboring man, to re¬ 
deem the dignity of labor by scorning to labor 
alongside of a slave. White immigration has 
therefore been sparse to the South. 

Black importation is no longer available. 
Tho United States Constitution authorized the 
passage of an act, after 1808, declaring the 
forcible importation of any person, piracy. 
The aot has been passed, and in that clause, 
and in that aot, we must seek for the control¬ 
ling cause, why the “ great change ” Mr. Fisher 
talks about took place in the progress in that 
section of our Union. 

That clause and that act has enabled one of 
the great statesmen of the South to call, with 
truth, slavery a temporary institution. It 
made the negro an evanescent and exotio plant 
in America. It was the turning point whence 
the tooth of Time commenced to gnaw both 
down. 

Neither is to receive any further accessions 
from abroad. The nourishment is withdrawn. 
Whoever administered the medicine, its effects 
are, that neither slavery nor the black popula¬ 
tion can be permanent in North America. 

But you ask me—Do you regret it ? No. It 
was wise, ho it accidentally, providentially, or 
intentionally; but still it was wise, to stop all 
further importation (a voluntary immigration 
of 'black men to North America is not a sup- 
posable case) of negro slaves. Whatever may 
have been, up to this time, the necessities of 
North America, for Buch a population as that, 
that necessity is passing away, and it now be¬ 
comes every day more self-evident, that slavery 
is gradually yielding to free white labor near¬ 
ly all of our Southern area. There is not a 
State in our Union whose soil may not ulti¬ 
mately bo the undivided home of free white 
men. We might have been richer now, if 
had continued to import human beings in i 
same ratio in the South as they migrated into 
the North. Many political questions would 
then never have arisen, or they would have 
been materially changed; but one great over¬ 
shadowing question would by this time have 
reeeived an all-pervading importance, and that 
would have been—Shall the future of this 
country bo to the blacks or to the whites? 

As it is, the danger is past. Not one of the 
forebodings that addle the brains of travelling 
tourists and some of our own statesmen, will 
ever he realized. The Constitution and the 
Piracy act have estopped any other inorease of 
slaves, except by birth ; and slavery, while it 
exists, is an obstacle, it is true, to white immi¬ 
gration, hut to free black migration hither it 
is a perpetual injunction. 

The black race is therefore dwindling away 
alongside of the white race. In 1810 there 
were about five whites to one black; in 1850 
there are almost seven whites to one black. 

This ratio will henceforth increase very rap¬ 
idly. Even in the South the climax is passed, 
for the whites there largely exceed the blacks; 
and this will become more and more apparent, 
as the generations of the negroes born here 
become further removed from the African pa¬ 
rent stock. In but two States—Mississippi 
and South Carolina—the slaves exceed the free. 
Forty-five years ago the slave trade was abol¬ 
ished ; the generation of the imported must 
therefore soon run out. The climate will not 
be without its effects upon each succeeding 
generation. I recollect reading, in a speech of 
Henry Clay’s, that of those who landed at ' ’ 
Jamestown settlement, one-half died ip 
years; and that in forty years afterwards, hut 
few of these immigrants were left I mention 
this only to show what wo must expeet of a 
change of climate, greater in the case of the 
negro than in that of the Englishman in Vir¬ 
ginia. It is a well-known law of Nature, that 
northern men and northern animals and 
plants bear far easier transplanting southward, 
than southern men, animals, and plants, can 
stand it northward. This climate is not suit¬ 
able for a permanent home of the negro. I 
doubt whether a grown-up black roan fives in 
America whose ancestors were horn in Amer¬ 
ica for four generations! 

The black race, amounting now to about 
3,500,000, is spread principally over the South, 
covering an area of 1.000 000 square miles— 
say about 500,000,000 acres of land. This 
makes but to each square mile, and would 
give to eaoh black man, woman, and child, 
almost a quartor-section of land. 

Do not, then, deem me a trifler, if I cannot 
see anything so very black in all this question, 
I see nothing blaok in it, except the upturned 
faces of the children of Africa, who seem to 
watch, half-bewildered, our commotions about 
them ; and, no doubt, often ask themselves the 
question—“ Wonder what white man is about 


w!” 


Their presence in such limited numbers 
North America has not been, is not now, and 
never will be, a curse to America. Whatever 
evil there has been and is in it, is the inevita¬ 
ble result of violations of the natural laws of 
migration, and all of them are more ohildren of 
our own imaginations than of reality. All 
need is to apply the same good common se 
with which wo are apt to meet all public ques¬ 
tions to this, and we will soon learn, that in 
this case, as in many others, it often happens 
that those evils cost us the greatest trouble, 
that never happen ! 

I do not pretend to predict what will be the 
ultimate destiny of this race. It came to North 
America in violation of the natural laws of 
human migration; and climate, slavery, and 
physical condition, all suggest their gradual re¬ 
moval from here. They could not stay here if 
they would, they would not stay, if they could. 

The North American Continent is not its 
abiding place. For them it is in almost all 
senses too cold here. Their past has been a 
hard one. It is a hard fate, free or slave, even 
at present. Shall we not permit them to 
wander away from us, as the oppressed ever 
wander, with a dreary future before them, 
without hardening it by prejudices, which 
spring from forebodings of evils, which reality 
never has yet, and never will, realize. 

[to be continued.] 
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Mr. Randolph. He urged strenuously that 
express security ought to be provided for, in¬ 
cluding slaves 1 in the ratio of representation. 
He lamented that such a species of property 
existed. But, as it did exist, the holders of it 
would require this security. It was perceived 
that the design was entertained by some of ex¬ 
cluding slaves altogether; the Legislature there¬ 
fore ought not to he left at liberty.— Page 


General Pinckney reminded tho Convention 
that if the Committee should fail to insert some 
security to the Southern States against an 
emaiicipation of slaves, and taxes on exports, 
he should be bound by duty to his State to vote 
against their report.— Page 1187. 

Mr. King wished to know what influence 
tho vote just passed was meant to have on the 
succeeding part of the report, concerning the 
admission of slaves into the rule of representa¬ 
tion. He could not reconcile his mind to the 
article, if it was to prevent objections to the 
latter part. The admission of slaves was a 
most grating circumstance to his mind, and he 
believed would be so to a great part of the peo¬ 
ple of America. He had not made a strenuous 
opposition to it heretofore, because he had 
hoped that this concession would have produ¬ 
ced a readiness, whieh had not been manifested, 
to strengthen the General Government, and to 
mark a full confidence in it. 

The report under consideration had, by the 
tenor of it, put an end to all those hopes. In 
two great points, the hands of the Legislature 
were absolutely tied. The importation of slaves 
could not be prohibited. Exports could not be 
taxed. Is this reasonable ? What aro the great 
objects of the general system ? First, defence 
against foreign invasion ; secondly, against in¬ 
ternal sedition. Shall all the States, then, be 
bound to defend each, and shall each be at 
liberty to introduce a weakness which will ren¬ 
der defence more difficult ? Shall one part of 
the United States he hound to defend another 
part, and that other part he at liberty not only 
to increase its own danger, but to withhold the 
compensation for the burden ? If slaves are to 
be imported, shall not the exports produced by 
their labor supply a revenue, the better to en¬ 
able the General Government to defend their 
masters ? There was so muoh inequality and 
unreasonableness in all this, that the people of 
the Northern States oonld never he reconciled 
to it. No candid man could undertake to jus¬ 
tify it to them. He had hoped that some ac¬ 
commodation would have taken place on this 
subject; that at least a time would have been 
limited for the importation of slaves. He never 
oould agree to let them be imported without 
limitation, and then be represented in the Na¬ 
tional Legislature. Indeed, he oould so little 
persuade himself of the rectitude of such a 
practice, that he waB not sure he could assent 
to it, under any circumstances. At all events, 
either slaves should not be represented, or ex¬ 
ports should be taxable. 

Mr. Sherman regarded the slave trade as 
iniquitous; but the point of representation hav¬ 
ing been settled, after much difficulty and de¬ 
liberation, he did not think himself hound to 
make opposition; especially as the present arti- 
ole, as amended, did not preclude any arrange¬ 
ment whatever on that point, in another place 
of the report. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris moved to insert be¬ 
fore “ inhabitants ” the word “ free.” Much, 
he said, would depend on this point. He never 
would concur in upholding domostic slavery. 
It was a nefarious institution. It was the curse 
of Heaven on the States where it prevailed. 
Compare the free regions of the Middle States, 
where a rich and noble Cultivation marks the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, with 
the misery and poverty which overspread the 
barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, and the 
other States having slaves. Travel through 
the whole continent, and you behold the pros¬ 
pect continually varying with the appearance 
and disappearance of slavery. The moment 
you leave the Eastern States, and enter New 
York, the effects of tho institution beoome visi¬ 
ble. Passing through the Jerseys, and entering 
Pennsylvania, every criterion of superior im¬ 
provement witnesses the change. Proceeding 
southwardly, every step you take through the 
great regions of slaves presents a desert, in¬ 
creasing with the increasing proportion of 
these wretched beings. Upon what principle 
is it that the slaves shall be computed in the 
representation? Are they men? Then, make 
them citizens, and let them vote. Are they 
property? Why, then, is no other property 
included ? The houses in this city (Philadel¬ 
phia) are worth more than all the wretched 
slaves who cover the riee swamps of South 
Carolina. The admission of slaves into the 
representation, when fairly explained, comes to 
this: That the inhabitant of Georgia, and of 
South Carolina, who goes to the coast of Afri¬ 
ca, and, in defiance of the most sacred laws of 
humanity, tears away his fellow-creatures from 
their dearest connections, and damns them to 
the most cruel bondage, shall have more votes 
in a government instituted for tho protection 
of tho rights of mankind, than the citizen of 
Pennslvania or New Jersey, who views, with a 
laudable horror, so nefarious a practice. He 
would add, that domestic slavery is the most 
prominent feature in the aristooratio counte¬ 
nance of the proposed Constitution. The vas¬ 
salage of the poor has ever been the favorite 
offspring of aristocracy. And what is the pro¬ 
posed compensation to the Northern Spates, for 
a sacrifice of every principle of right—of every 
impulse of humanity ? They ate to bind them¬ 
selves to march their militia for the defence of 
the-Southern States—for their defence against 
those very slaves of whom they complain. They 
must supply vessels and seamen, in ease of for¬ 
eign attack. The Legislature will have indefi¬ 
nite power to tax them by excises, and duties 
on imports; both of whieh will fall heavier on 
them than on the Southern inhabitants, for the 
gohea tea used by a Northern freeman will 
pay more tax than the whole consumption of 
the miserable slave, which consists of nothing 
more than his physical subsistence and the rag 
that covers his nakedness. On the other side, 
tho Southern States are not to be restrained 
from importing fresh supplies of wretched Af¬ 
ricans, at once to inorease the danger of attack 
and the difficulty of defence. Nay, they are to 
be encouraged to it, by an assurance of having 
their votes in the National Government in¬ 
creased in proportion; and are, at the same 
time, to have their exports and their slaves ex¬ 
empt from all contributions for the publio ser¬ 
vice. Let it not be said that direct taxation 
is to be proportioned to representation. It is 
idle to suppose that the General Government 
can stretch its hand directly into the pockets 
of the people, scattered over so vast a country. 
They can only do it through the medium of 
exports, imports, and excises. For what, then, 
are all the sacrifices to he made? He would 
sooner submit himself to a tax for paying for 
all the negroes in the United States, than sad¬ 
dle posterity with such a Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton seconded the motion. He did 
it, he said, that his sentiments on the subject 
might appear, whatever might be the fate of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Sherman did not regard the admission 
of the negroes into the ratio of representation 
as liable to such insuperable objections. It 
was the freemen of the Southern States who 
wore, in fact, to be represented, according to 
the taxes paid by them, and the negroes are 
only included in the estimate of the taxes. 
This was his idea of the matter. 

Mr. Pinckney considered the fisheries and 
the Western frontier as more bnrthensome to 
the United States than the slaves. He thought 
this could be demonstrated, if tho occasion 


, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, no; 10.— Pp. 1261 
1266. 

Mr. L. Martin proposed to vary article 7, 
section 4, so as to allow a prohibition or tax on 
the importation of slaves. In tho first place, as 
five slaves are to be counted as three freemen, 
in tho apportionment of representatives, such 
a clause would leave an encouragement to this 
traffic. In the second place, slaves weakened 
one part of the Union, which the other parts 
were bound to protect; the privilege of import¬ 
ing them was therefore unreasonable. And, in 
the third place, it was inconsistent with the 
principles of the Revolution, and dishonorable 
to the American character, to have such a fea¬ 
ture in the Constitution. 

Mr. Rutledge did not see how the importa¬ 
tion of slaves oould bq encouraged by this sec¬ 
tion. He was not apprehensive of insurrec¬ 
tions, and would readily exempt the other 
States from the obligation to protect the South¬ 
ern against them. Religion and humanity had 
nothing to do with this question. Interest alone 
is the governing principle with nations. The 
true question at present is, whether the South¬ 
ern States shall or shall not be parties to the 
Union. If the Northern States consult their 
interest, they will not oppose the increase of 
slaves, whieh will inorease the commodities of 
whieh they will become the carriers. 

Mr. Ellsworth was for leaving the clause as 
it stands. Let every State import what it 
pleases. The morality or wisdom of slavery 
are considerations belonging to the States 
themselves. What enriches a part enriches 
the whole, and the States are the best judges 
of their particular interest. The old Confede¬ 
ration had not meddled with this point, and 
he did not see any greater necessity for bring¬ 
ing it within the policy of the new one. 

Mr. Pinckney. South Carolina can never re¬ 
ive the plan, if it prohibits the slave trade. In 
every proposed extension of the powers of Con¬ 
gress, that State has expressly and watchfully 
excepted that of meddling with the importation 
of negroes. If the States be all left at liberty 
this subject, South Carolina may, perhaps, 


by degrees, do of herself what is wished, ; 
Virginia and Maryland already have done. 
Adjourned, 


Wednesday, August 22. 

In Convention. —Article 7, section 4, was re¬ 
sumed. 

Mr. Sherman was for leaving the clause as 
it stands. He disapproved of tho slavo trade; 
yet, as the States were now possessed of the 
right to import slaves, as the public good did 
not require it to be taken from them, and as it 
was expedient to have as few objections as 
possible to the proposed scheme of Government, 
he thought it best to leave the matter as we 
find it. He observed that the abolition of sla¬ 
very seemed to he going on in the United 
States, and that the good sense of the several 
States would probably, by degrees, complete it. 
He urged on the Convention the necessity of 
despatching its business. 

Col. Mason. This infernal traffic originated 
in the avarice of British merchants. The Brit¬ 
ish Government constantly cheeked the at¬ 
tempts Of Virginia to put a stop to it. The 
present question concerns not the importing 


a proper one. 

Mr. Wilson thought the motion prematnre. 
An agreement to th.e clause would be nc ’ 
to the object of it. 

On the question on the motion to insert 
“free” before “inhabitants”— 

New Jersey, aye; 1. New Hampshire, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Dela- 


itates alone, but the whole Union. __ 

of having slaves was experienced during the 
late war. Had slaves been treated as they 
might have been by the enemy, they would 
have proved dangerous instruments in their 
hands. But their folly dealt by the slaves as 
it did by the Tories. He mentioned tho danger¬ 
ous insurrections of the slaves in Greece and 
Sicily; and the instructions given by Cromwell 
to the commissioners sent to Virginia, to arm 
the servants and slaves, in ease other means of 
obtaining its submission should fail. Maryland 
and Virginia, he said, had already prohibited 
the importation of slaves, expressly. North 
Carolina had done the same, in substance.*All 
this would bo in vain, if South Carolina and 
Georgia bo at liberty to import. The Western 
people are already calling out for slaves for 
their new, lands, and will fill that country with 
slaves, if they ca,n be got through South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia. Slavery discourages arts 
and manufactures. The poor despise labor 
when performed by slaves. They prevent the 
emigration of whites, who really enrich and 
strengthen a country. They produce the most 
pernicious effect on manners. Every master 
of slaves is horn a petty tyrant. They bring 
the judgment of Heaven on a country. As na¬ 
tions cannot be rewarded or punished in the 
next world, they must be in this. By an inev¬ 
itable chain of causes and effects, Providence 
punishes national sins by national calamities. 
He lamented that some of our Eastern bretli- 
had, from a lust of gain, embarked in this 
nefarious traffio. As to the States being in 
possession of the right to import, this was the 
ease with many other rights, now to be proper¬ 
ly given up. He held it essential, in every 
point of view, that the Genoral Government 
should have power to prevent the inorease of 
slavery. 

Mr. Ellsworth, as he had never owned a 
slave, could not judge of the effects of slavery 
on character. He said, however, that if it was 
to he considered in a moral light, we ought to 
go further, and free those already in the coun¬ 
try. As slaves also multiply so fast in Virginia 
and Maryland that it is cheaper to raise than 
import them, whilst in the sickly riee Bwamps 
foreign supplies are necessary, if we go no fur¬ 
ther than is urged, we shall be unjust towards 
South Carolina and Georgia. Let us not in¬ 
termeddle. As population increases, poor la¬ 
borers will he so plenty as to render slaves use¬ 
less. Slavery, in time, will not be a speck in 
our country. Provision is already made in Con¬ 
necticut for abolishing it. And the abolition 
has already taken place in Massachusetts. As 
to the danger of insurrections from foreign in¬ 
fluence, that will become a motive to kind 
treatment of the slaves. 

Mr. Pinckney. If slavery be wrong, it is 
justified by the example of all the world. He 
cited the eases of Greece, Rome, and other 
ancient States; the sanction given by France, 
England, Holland, and other modern States. 
In all ages, one-half of mankind have been 
slaves. If the Southern States were lot alone, 
they will probably of themselves stop importa¬ 
tion. He would himself, as a citizen of South 
Carolina, vote for it. An attempt to take away 
the right, as proposed, will produce serious ob¬ 
jections to the Constitution, which he wished to 
see adopted. Gen. Pinckney declared it to he his 
firm opinion, that if himself and all his col¬ 
leagues were to sign the Constitution, and use 
their personal influence, it would be of no avail 
towards obtaining the assent of their constitu¬ 
ents. South Carolina and Georgia cannot do 
without slaves. As to Virginia, she will gain 
by stopping the importations. Her slaves will 
rise in value, and she has more than she wants. 
It would'be unequal to require South Carolina 
and Georgia to ‘ confederate on such unequal 
terms. He said the royal assent, before the 
Revolution, haj never been refused to South 
Carolina, as to Virginia. He contended that 
the importation of slaves would bo for tha in¬ 
terest of the whole Union. The more slaves, 
the more produce to employ the carrying 
trade; the more consumption also; and tho 
more of thri, the more revenue for the common 
treasury. He admitted it to be reasonable that 
slaves should be dutied, like other imports; but 
should consider a rejection of the clause as ap 
exclusion of South Carolina from the Union. 

Mr. Baldwin had conceived national objects 
alone to bo before the Convention—not such 
as, like the present, were of a local nature. 
Georgia was decided on this point. That State 
has always hitherto supposed a General Gov¬ 
ernment to he the pursuit of the central States, 
who wished to have a vortex for everything; 
that her distance would preclude her from 
equal advantage, and that she could not pru¬ 
dently purchase it by yielding national powers. 
From this, it might he understood in what 
light she would view an attempt to abridge one 
of her favorite prerogatives. If left to herself, 
she may probably put a stop to the evil. As 
one ground for this conjecture, he took notice 
of the sect of- , which he said was a re¬ 

spectable class of people, who carried their 
ethics beyond the mere equality of men, extend¬ 
ing their humanity to the claims of tho whole 
animal creation. 

Mr. Wilson observed, that if South Carolina 
and Georgia were themselves disposed to get 
rid of the importation of slaves in a short time, 
as had been suggested, they would never refuse 
to unite because the importation might be pro¬ 
hibited. As the section now stands, all articles 
imported are to be taxed. Slaves alone 
exempt. This is, in faet, a bounty on that 
article. 

Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do 
With the conduct of the States as to slaves, but 
ought to he careful not to give any sanction 
to it. 

Mr. Dickinson considered it as inadmissible, 


every principle of honor and safety, that the 
importation of slaves should he authorized to 
the States by the Constitution. The true ques¬ 
tion was, whether the national happiness would 
be promoted or impeded by the importation; 
and this question ought to be left to the Na¬ 
tional Government, not to the States particu¬ 
larly interested. If England and France per. 
mit slavery, slaves are, at the same time, ex¬ 
cluded from both those kingdoms. Greece and 
Rome were made unhappy by their slaves. He 
could not believe that the Southern States 
would refuse to confederate on the account ap¬ 
prehended, especially as the power was not 
likely to be immediately exercised by the Gen¬ 
eral Government. 

Mr. Williamson stated the law of North Car¬ 
olina on the subject—to wit: that it did not 
directly prohibit the importation of slaves. It 
imposed a duty of £5 on each slave imported 
from Africa, £10 on each from elsewhere, and 
£50 on each from a State licensing manumission. 
He thought the Southern States could not he 
members of the Union if the clause should he 
rejected; and that it was wrong to force any¬ 
thing down not absolutely necessary, and 
which any State must disagree to. 

Mr. King thought the subject should be con¬ 
sidered in a political light only. If two States 
will not agree to the Constitution, as stated on 
one side, he oould affirm with equal belief on 
the other, that great and equal opposition 
would he experienced from the other States. 
Ho remarked on the exemption of slaves from 
duty, whilst every other import was subjected 
to it, as an inequality that could not fail to 
strike the commercial sagacity of the North- 

n and Middle States. 

Mr. Langdon was strenuous for giving the 
power to the General Government. He oould 
not, with a good conscience, leave it with the 
States, who could then go on with the traffic, 
without being restrained by the opinions here 
given, that they will themselves cease to im¬ 
port slaves. 

General Pinckney thought himself bound to 
declare candidly that he did not think South 
Carolina would stop her importation of slaves 
in any short time; but only stop them occasion¬ 
ally, as she now does. He moved to commit 
the clause, that slaves might be made liable to 
an equal tax with other imports; which he 
thought right, and whieh would remove one 
diffioulty that had been started. 

Mr. Rutledge. If the Convention thinks that 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia, 
will ever agree to the plan, unless their right 
to import slaves bo untouched, the expectation 
is vain. The people of those States will never 
be suoh fools as to give up so important an 
interest. He was strenuous against striking 
out the section, and seconded the motion of 
Gen. Pinckney for a commitment. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris wished the whole 
subject to be committed, including tho clauses 
relating to taxes on exports, and to a naviga¬ 
tion act. These things may form a bargain 
among the Northern and Southern States. 

Mr. Butler declared that he never would 
agree to the power taxing exports. 

Mr. Sherman said it was better to let the 
Southern States import slaves than to part with 
them, if they made that a sine qua non. F 
was opposed to a tax on slaves imported, : 
making the matter worse, because it implied 
they were property. He acknowledged that if 
the power of prohibiting the importation should 
he given to the General Government, that it 
would be exercised. He thought it would he 
its duty to exercise the power. 

Mr. Read was for the commitment, provided 
the clause concerning taxes on exports should 
also bo committed. 

Mr. Sherman observed that that clause had 
been agreed to, and therefore could nc 
committed. 

Mr. Randolph was for committing, in order 
that some middle ground might, if possible, be 
found. He could never agree to the clause as 
it stands. He would sooner risk the Constitu. 
tion. He dwelt on the dilemma to which the 
Convention was exposed. By agreeing to the 
clause, it would revolt the Quakers, the Meth¬ 
odists, and many others in the States, having 
no slaves. On the other hand, two States 
might be lost to the Union. Let us, then, he 
said, try the chance of a commitment.— Pages 
1388 to 1396. 

The report of the Committee of eleven (see 
Friday, the twenty-fourth) being taken up— 

General Pinckney moved to strike out th 
words, “ the year eighteen hundred,” as th 
year limiting the importation,of slaves; and 
to insert the words, “ the year eighteen hun¬ 
dred and eight.” 

Mr. Gorham seconded the motion. 

Mr. Madison. Twenty years will produce all 
the mischief that can be apprehended from the 
liberty to import slaves. So long a term will 
be more dishonorable to the American charac¬ 
ter. than to say nothing about it in the Consti¬ 
tution. 

On the motion, which passed in the affirm- 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina, Georgia, aye; 7. Now Jersey, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Delaware, Virginia, no; 4. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris was for making the 
clause read at once, “the importation of slaves 
into North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, shall not be prohibited,” &c. This, 
he said, would he most fair, and would avoid 
the ambiguity by whieh, under the power with 
regard to naturalization, the liberty reserved 
to the States might be defeated. He wished it 
to be known, also, that this part of the Con¬ 
stitution was a compliance with those States. 
If the change of language, however, should be 
objected to, by the members from those States, 
he should not urge it. 

Col. Mason was not against using the term 
“slaves,” but against naming North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, lest it should 
give offence to the people of those States. 

Mr. Sherman liked a description better than 
the terms proposed, which had been declined 
by the old Congress, and were not pleasing to 
some people. 

Mr. Clymer concurred with Mr. Sherman. 

Mr. Williamson eaid, that both in opinion 
and practice he was against slavery; hut 
thought it more in favor of humanity, from a 
view of all circumstances, to let in South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia on those terms, than to ex¬ 
clude them from the Union. 

Mr. Gouverneur Morris withdrew his mo- 


Mr. Dickinson wished the clause to be 
fined to the States which had not themselves 
prohibited the importation of slaves; and, for 
that purpose, moved to amend the olause so as 
to read: “The importation of slaves into such 
of the States as shall permit the same, shall 
not be prohibited by the Legislature of the 
United States until the year 1808;” which 
•was disagreed to, nem. con. 

The first part of the report was then agreed 
to, amended as follows: 

“ The migration or importation of such per¬ 
sons as the several States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not b8 prohibited 
by the Legislature prior to the year 18Q8.” 

New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti¬ 
cut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Caroli¬ 
na, Georgia, aye; 7. New Jersey, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, Delaware, Virginia, no; 4. 

[to be continued.] 
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8lbi haven water cure. 

T HIS celebrated Institution, by th «-peculiur meth¬ 
od of treatment whioh Dr. Jackson pursues, and 
the success attending it, is greatly attracting publio 
attention throughout the Union. The past year, in¬ 
valids from not less than twenty of the States and the 
Canadas have visited it, and hundreds, regarded as 


■ruble, have r< 


Thoso wishing information can receive a c 
freo of charge; and thoso wishing advice fi. 
treatment oan have it by enclosing ono dollar. 


reatment oan have it by enclosing ono dollar. 
Address, postpaid, JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D, 
Soott, Cortland eounty, New York. June 2—4t. 


BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, ETC. 

B ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES will alleviate 
any irritation of the bronchial tubes, hoarseness, 
■ 1 Mits of' the voioe, whether produced 


by cold, influenza, or any unusual exertion of 
oal organs in public speaking or singing. Publio 
speakers and vooalists will find these Lozenj 
viceable for clearing the voioe. 

Put up by JOHN J. BROWN A SON, Boston; and 
for sale in New York by JOHN ME AKIM ; Philadel¬ 
phia, FREDERICK BROWN; Washington, ESPEY 
A MORRISON, Agents for the District of Columbia, 
Corner of E and Seventh streets. April 14. 


Jamestown, at the foot ofChantauquelake, Chau¬ 
tauqua county, New York, is now completed, and' 
open for tho reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 
answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 
anoe of wator,' of dewy softness and orystal transpa¬ 
rency, to cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate tho dis¬ 
ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistio oye of ideality, and to charm tho lovers of tho 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre¬ 
sents itself to view. 

Here lies the lucid lake of Chautanque, reflecting as 
a mirror the royal hills that rise on eithor sido; and 
the roar of tho waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake loaping the rook-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up a oontinual nnthom. Here tho disciples of Walton 
can ply tho rod and lino to thoii hearts’ oontent, in 
taking tho fine Bpeoimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms tho waters of lake and stream; and the nu¬ 
merous groves and ravines in the vicinity afford a de- 
' for thoso who love to gaze on nature 


in her wildost moods. 

This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, according to 
the most opprovod model, by the proprietor, Genoral 
Allen. 

The modical department will be under tho imme¬ 
diate supervision of E. Potter, M. D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Potter. Dr. Potter has had much experience in tho 
treatment of tho afflicted, having practiced Allopathy 
six years, and tho Hydropathic system during tho last 
three years, with admirable success. 

Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man of 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allon, who will take 
charge of the businoss department of tho Cure. There 


--„-spared to rondt.. . 

emphatically the Home of tho invalid, 
in his or hor speedy recuperation. 

Patients coming from the East or West will lake 
" *oad to Dunkirk, thonce by plank-road and 


Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according I 
reatment and room occupied. Patients will bring tt 


treatment_,_ __ 

usual amount of packing-clothes, towels, Ac., or they 
can be furnished with them at tho Cure. For fnrthor 
particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D„ or ALBERT 
ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautanque county, New York. 


iSRALIAN STEAMSHIP (OMPASf. 


rpHE Company’s magnificent now steamship GOLD- 


Philip, Melbourne, and Sydnoy, Australia, about 
15th of Jane. This steamship is of the size ana 
strength, and in evory way equal to the Collins line 
of stoamers, boing 300 foet in length, 43 foot beam, 
and 32 foet hold. She is double diagonally bracod, 
with iron bars, and evory improvement that experi¬ 
ence and science can suggest has been adoptod. Her 
accommodations for first, sooond, and third class pas¬ 
sengers are bolievod to bo superior to any steamer 
ever built. Her model is unequallod, and it is confi¬ 
dently expeoted that she will make tho trip from Now 
York to Australia within 60 days, stopping only at 
tho Capo of Good Hopo to eoal. Passengers may re¬ 
ly that evory attention will be paid to thoir wantB, 
and that tho ship will be liberally supplied with every 
comfort. An exporionoed surgeon will be attached 
to tho ship. 

Rates of Fare. — First cabin, ladies saloon, $375 ; 


first cabin, upper saloon, $350; second... 

saloon, $275; third class, forward, $200. Children 
under twelve years of age, half price. Eight cubic 


remittance of ono half tho amount will seouro a berth ; 
balanco to bo paid within 30 days before the timo of 
sailing. For freight or passage, apply at the office of 
the Company, or to J. HOWARD A SON, 
March 24—15t Agents, 34 Broadway, N. Yor>. 


FROM 500 TO 2,000 PER CENT. 

r O be made in a business suited to both sexes, and 
of general use. One dollar is enough to begin with, 
id effort will insure success. Any person may engage 
i this business, at home or abroad, by sending his 
wne, post office address, and $1, in broom envelope, 
'St paid, to M. I. COOK, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


April 7— 


HALLETT, DAVIS, & UO.’S yEOLIAN. AND LEM. 
GILBERT’S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 

New Vork Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 


B EING dotorminod to offer tho publio tho best 
Piano Fortes that aro manufactured, we have 
arrangod with the above-named Boston manufactur¬ 
ers, to keep oonstaqtly on hand at our waro rooms in 
Now York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stook of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-solootod assortment of thoir celebrated Pi- 




Messrs. Hallott, Davis, A Oo. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whoso Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, ar ' ' 
the groat length of timo they would stand in 

could not bo oxcelled. They have rocontly i_ 

duecd tho “grand patent suspension bridgo," whioh 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of tho Grand 
Piano. Their ASolian, having the latest and most 
improvod voioing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor os 
their ASolian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments', con¬ 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed¬ 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in tho full¬ 
est manner. Tho pricos, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. Wo will 
seleot instruments with or without tho AUslinn. and 
forward thorn to any part of tho United Statos; and 
if they do not provo satisfactory, they may bo re¬ 
turned at our exponso, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Musio and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive oataloguo of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all tho Boston publications, wo are pre¬ 
pared to offer better inducements to tho trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

Wo also koop a large assortment of socond-hand 
Pianos and Melodoons, for rent or salo. 

T. S. BERRY A CO., 207 Broadway, N. York. 

J. E. GOULD A CO., successors to A. Fiot, 

Maroh 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 


Fourth Annual Session. 

T HE next Course of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Saturday, Octobor 1st, 1853, and 
oontinue five months, (21 weoks,) closing on the 25th 
of February, 1854. 

FACULTY. 

David J. Johnson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 

Ellwood Harvry, M. D., Professor of the Princi¬ 
ples and Practice of Medicino. 

" .UK RX Darlington, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
N Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 


n Fusse 


l, M. I 


Mark G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Matoria Med- 


id Gene: 


1 Thera, 


A H. >1(1 WRY, 51. D., Professor of Obstetrics 
axes of Women and Children. 

A L. Fowler, M. D., Demonstrator of Anat- 


Pcrs. 


listry. 


regulations, Ac., or desirous of receiving copies of tho 
Announcement, will ploaso apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Doan of the Faculty. 

DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
June 2—12t 229 Aroh street, Philadelphia. 


SUGAR CREEK FALLS WATER CURE. 

Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 

T HIS institution, under the charge of Drs. Frease, 
is situated twolve miles south of Massillon. Tho 
success which has thus far attondod our efforts to heal, 
enables ns to appeal with ooufidenoo to the afflicted. 
Of this Cure, Dr. Nichols, principal of tho American 
Hydropathic Institute, and editor of Nichols’ Health 
Journal, says: 


Dr. Froaso, a most thorough and energetic physi¬ 
cian, has abator Cure at Sugar Creek Falls, Ohio. 
His torms are moderato, yet thore are few places we 
oonld recommend with groator confidence.” 

Terms —From five to eight dollars per week, paya- 
lo weekly in advance. Address, 

DR. S. FREASE, Deardorffs Mills, 

April 28—6t Tuscarawas, Ohio. 


STAMMERING CURED— ELOCUTION TAUGHT. 
JJfi. ^COMSTOCK’S Vocal Gymnasium, Philadelphia, 


(^Promotion ofll 


PHONETIC WORKS. 

„ . ie only •perfect alphabet that has 

the world, because “ : ■ — 


rid, because it ie tbe only alphabet that has a die- 
itter for every articulate sound, and signs for accent, 

“ .-i t, as published,in thisal- 

..,*1, the Nem Testament, 

$1.25; the first book of Pope's Homer ’. [, la d, w.th eoninns 
----- 5(1 cents ; My tittle Geography. ‘a eento ; and a num- 


HENRY H. PAXTON, 

^TTORNET and ComweUor at Caw, and Solioitoria 


B. E. BORDEN, ’ 

^TTORNEY end UoTinsellnrat Law Woonsocket, Rhodt 


ve advertisements and subscriptions for us at I 
es. Their receipts are regarded as paymem 
oesareat New York. 122 Nasaa: 


“BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FORGOT.” 

W ILLSON’S Temperance House and Botanic Medicine 
store. ByUr. j.T. WILC.-ON. Oommodienssta- 


Ml'dii-'.I 


AVERY’S SEWING MACHINES. 

Price only $25! — Patented October 19, 1852. 
IJSHIS machine is acknowledged by all wh" •»*•* •* 


to be superior to that of at 

strength’of its stitoh, and Us cheapness. ’ It 
25 pounds, and costa only from $25 to $30 


rinda of leather, 
clanger of Ite get! 




speot than It c.-u t-<? <! ‘n- : i. 1 ■ t.uh .- are .'ado- 
pendent of each other — no much so, that If every other 

unlike and much better than any other sewing machine ever 
Invented. This machine Is peculiarly adapted to family 

be geuerahy 1 mfi-odueed into &mUUa“ d ' Wh “ kn0 ’ ra ’ ^ 
^The Avery b’ewiug MacWne^ 0'ompany have perfected 

tnd will supply auy number oi machines a t (he shortest 
icfcice. Orders addressed to CHARLES NETTLE TON, 
.w, qdway^ New York, will receive'prompt attention. 


Dec. 30—Gmif 


jfSOLIAN F1A.NO FORTES, 

T. Gilbert & Co. J 8 Neiv York Warc-roomi 
333 Broadway , corner of Anthony stand 
opposite Broadway Bank and Theatre. 

\ X THERE the largest awaortment. of Pianos, with and 
VV without the celebrated Improved ASol’.an, may be 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, aiui are war* 

and will be sold at great bargains. By an experienced 
edjpht yew-s, resulting iu many importanf- iraprovements, tht 

others” Nearly™,OIXl'^JEoHans'have becnVpUedfsnd^ths 
demand is Tepidly inoreaeiug. Elegant Boudoir or Cottage 
Pianos, convenient for small rooms. T. G. Sc Co.’s Piano* 
are admitted to be superior to ail others, owing to their 


strnotion Books, fu 


supplied 


d In- 


HORACE WATERS, Sole Agent 
Constantly on band, an extensive assortment of second 
hand Pianos, in rosewood and mahogany cases, varying in 
prices from $30 to $15(1. Pe.iond hand ASolian Pianos, from 
$200 to $275. Grand Pianos, from $300 to $701 Prinoe X 
"" ' --’ %»0|rU>|9O. Carharfc’s, $55 to $9(1, 




It IS—ly 


MINING AGENCY, 

New York, 62 William street, Boom No. 12. 

T H IS Agency is established for the purchase and aala. on 
commission, of unimproved mines and mining stocks In 
oompanie^OTgamzed^Md^work.^ Also, for furnishing Ml 


of the oonntry. ) 


THE OXYGEN LAMP. 
rpHE subscribers would respectfully inf< 
Lard or Oil Lamp, as patented byU 


ie hundred 


m public 
"riel'll! 

Oxygen Lard orO" 1 '— ’- - t '- 1 - 

4th, 1851. This 1 
years, during whic 

The snbsoribers have now on hand at their shoo iu Circle- 
vllle, Ohio, fifteen thousand of these lamps, which are ready 
f r all orders that may be reeeived. 1 a prices we offer graai 
inducements to Dry Goods and Hardware merchants, Tin- 
men, Pedlars, fee. 

We oi " - 


ie public against^all imitat 


RICHARDSON X BKOTHKRL1N, 


Y PECTORAL, 


T°t°k 


s night. 


ion, and evoiv 


cnity will soon be removed. None will long suffer fromThi* 
affl” ted W ith > a t s ey t fl d l1 'n di” b h' S ° realiilj * Jfirs °D a 

rest at night, will find, by taking the Cherry Tect-oral on 
going to bed, they may be sure of sound, unbroken sleep, 
and consequently refreshing rest. Great, relief from suf¬ 
fering, and an ultimate cure, is afforded to thousands who 
arc thus afflicted, bs this invaluable remedy. 

From its agreeable effect iu these caies, many find them¬ 
selves unwilling to forego its use when the necessity for it 


From two eminent Physicians in Pay 
Faybttkvills, Tbnn 
^ Sir : We have given your Cherry Pect 
edy we have for curing affections of the n 


To singers and public a 


xibility of the 
i often wholly 


Bronchitis, or irritation of the throat and upper portion 
>f the lungs, may be cured by taking Cherry Pectoral is 
i in a U and frequent doses. The uncomfortable eppressioi 


soon relieved. 

Rev. Ur. Lansing, of Brooklyn, New Y. 


asthma and bronchitli a 


large and frequent d( 


Mewed by 


Whooping cough may be broken np and soon oured by 
he use of Cherry Pectoral. 

The influenza is speedilyremoved by this remedy. Nu 


were protected from^any serioim consequences, while theii 


, dreadful whb'iping cough, 
t the best remedy we have fi 


■.ndl . 
days 6i 


your medicine he oonld scarcely have believe: 
ing. Yours, rc r otf,ijly :A[Hi 


‘he distinguished Prq^ssmmf ChemistTy and 

Brunswick, Mb., Fetn'uary 5, 18 
e found the Cherry Peofeoral, as it« ingredients s 
rful remedy KR d (ji°, efut laN U, U M.° 


if 3 


Dr Valentine Mitt the widely celebrated Trofeflflor oi 
Surgery in the Medical College, N ev York city, says: 

“ It gives ine pleasure to certify the value and efficacy o: 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, which I consider peculiarly adaptei 

es of severe diseases upon the lungs have been effect 


>y Cherry Pectoral 


ie belief^that j 
mce for relief, and they should not 


ingth be 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. £YKK, Practical am 
Analytical Chemist, Lowell, Maas., and sold by Druggist 
and Apothecaries everywhere. 










































